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PREFACE. 



The following Work differs in many import- 
ant respects from most others bearing a similar 
title. Its main peculia-ritiea are these : 

1. The Etymology has been treated much 
more fully than is usual ; and the formation of 
the primary, Saxon, and purely English De- 
rivatives is now, perhaps, for the first time, 
taught in a Schttol Grammar. 

2. TTie Verbs, commonly called Irregidar, 
are arranged in regular classes ; and the Plu- 
rals, commonly called Irregular, are classified 
and explained. 

3. The arrangement of the Teas«s of the 
Verb, usually very complicated and p^plexing, 
has been much simplified. 

4. The Potential Mood, which, singularly 
enough, some grammarians have confounded 
with the Subjuncdse, has been retained ae a 
Mood, in order to ktowV 'mtetAutiviv^ %. 

iena iuto Bngtisb Orammu. 'Wve Kv 
l< 
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of the Potential might be called, as in Germoni 
Verbs of Mood. 

5. The Uules of Syntax have been distributed 
under certain main divisions or headings 
(Rules 1,2, 3, 4, &c.), and subdivisions (Rules 
1. A.— 1. B.— 1. C— &c.). This arrangement, 
it is believed, will be found very conducive to 
perspicuity, and a considerable aid to the 
memory. 

6. Every section or paragraph is numbered 
throughout the book, so that any remark or 
rule can be easily and quickly referred to. 

7. Almost every fresh Definition, Rule, Ob- 
servation, Caution, &c. has an Exercise upon 
it. As soon as any information is imparted, 
the pupil is called on to act upon it. The In- 
structions and the Exercises, so to speak, keep 
pace with one another. By thus limiting the 
object, the judgment may be exercised upon it 
more correctly. 

8. None of the Exercises contain bad English 
to be put into good. The exclusion of this 
pernicious practice, which has become almost 
universal in School G-rammara, forms an im- 
portant feature of the work. 

M Many usages and phrasfta, ^utcI"} idiom- 
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howeverj have been condemned as bad in some 
School Granunars, probably from want of ac- 
quaintance, or from a deficient acquaintance, 
witli the older forms of the language, and with 
tlie genius of the whole family of tongues to 
which ours belongs, have been regarded as ge- 
nuine English, and reduced to rule. 

10. A Form of Parsing will be found at the 
end of the book (page 168). No separate 
Parsing Exercises have been given, since all 
the Exercises in the book may be used for this 
purpose ; and they contain every requisite va- 
riety of construction. 

11. A word or two may be added touching 
the way of using the Exercises. The directions 
prefixed to them (after the t^), suppose the 
pupil to write them out on paper, or on a 
slate; but they may also be done orally, or on 
the black board, or otherwise, with a slight 
alteration of the directions. 

12. While the Authors have sought to state 
things in a way consistent with sound views of 
language, they have, when forced to choose be- 
tween the two, preferred a practical to j 
tific arrangement or explanation. For young 
learners it would have been out of ^Wa '^v> *»^- 

>w any other vUn. Ab iUintTofeffw <^^ 
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is meant, reference may be made to Sections 
163,256,331,332,336. 

On the importance of a knowledge of Gram- 
mar generally, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that an ignorance of it is a disgrace, and 
an evil for which hardly any thing can make 
up. A person who does not understand 
Grammar can scarce think correctly, for he 
cannot speak correctly ; and correct speak- 
ing generally accompanies (logically) correct 
thinking. The study of Grammar, too, has 
been shown by an overwhelming amomit of 
experience, to be the very best instrument for 
calling out and strengthening the powera of 
the mind. 

English Grammar, in particular, it is neces- 
sary to study, distinctly from other Gram- 
mar, because of its peculiarities in genius and 
structure. It is sometimes said that English 
is learnt well enough by hearing good English 
spoken. If only good English were heard by 
children, the argument might be worth some- 
thing, but as long as they hear so much bad 
English spoken, as they often do, it can have 
no weight at all. Besides, to know what is 
right is not the same thing as to know wh^ it 
^^t; aud Grammar ieacYiea noX ot^-i V«».* 
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correctly, but also why one mode of 
Bpeaking is right and another wrong. 

Without a knowledge of some of the kiudred 
languages, the Authors would not have ventured 
on the composition of this work; well knowing 
that a Grammar of any language, written in- 
dependently of a comparison with others of the 
same family, must inevitably fall into ridiculous 
mistakes. 

The Authors intend shortly to publish an 
Introduction to English Composition, the ob- 
ject of which will be, in the first place, to teach 
the accurate construction of sentences as sen- 
tences (not as exemplifying this or that rule of 
government, agreement, &c.), and in the next 
place to lead the pupil gradually on to ex- 
pressing his own thoughts on any given subject, 
in his own words, with facility and precision, 
and to the practice of what is commonly called 
writing themes. In this work constant refer- 
ence will be made to the Grammar. 
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1. Grammaris the science of words. Words 
are composed of letters, 

THE LETTERS. 

2. In the English language there are twenty- 
six letters. The letters all together are called 
the Alphabet. Tliey are these — a, b, c, d, e,f, 

ffi /'> 'i jt A| ^ "*> "i "i Pi 'h ^7 *i 'i Wj I'l w, X, 

3. These letters are vowels or consonants. 
The vowels are five ; a, e, i, o, a. 

The consonants are twenty-one ; b, c, d, 
f. 9, Kj, K '. m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, y, Z. 

4. Under the consonants are included w and 
y, when they begin a syllable. Elsewhere they 
are vowels. Vowels sounded together are 
called a diphthong, as ov. in sound, ai in rain, 
ee in glee. 

Writing words con-ectly is called Oktho- 

ORAPHY. 

EXERCISE I. 
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House, Threshold, Column, BaEuieES, Home, ThinV, Man, 
Manners, Rule, Seem, Have, Into, Come, Will, Wuy, Yew. 

■> Write down the following words, and draw yirar pencil 
through the diphthongs : — 

Cow, House, Gnesg, Boy, Toymnn. Buy, Sleeper. Three, 
Claim, Fair, Fountain, Point, Eaatem, Bye, Distinguiah. 

5. Grammar is divided into two parts, Ety- 
mology and Syntax. 

6. Etymology treats of words by them- 
selves ; Syntax treats of words connected into 
sentences. 



PART I. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

7. Etymology is divided into two branches. 
The first treats of the inJJexion or declension of 
words. The second treats of the formation or 

derivation of words. 

SECT. I, THE INFLEXION OF WORDS. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

8. There are nine parts of speech, or softs of 
words; the Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Preposition, Verb, Adverb, Conjunction, and 
Interjection. 

I THE ARTICLES. 

9. An Article is a word prefixed to a Noun. 
to mark the extent of its signification. 

In English there are two Articles. — 1. The 
J>eSnite Article, the : aa the vtaii, the doa. 2.. 
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10. When the word an comes before a con- 
aonaut, the n is dropt, and nothing but a re- 
mains. Thus we say, a pear, a cherry, a dog ; 
not an pear, an cherry, or an dog. But the 
meaning is the same. An means one. 

EXERCISE II. 
^P" • Prefix the DeGniCe Article to the following trords : — 
Oar, OroameDt. Upstart, Age, Eye, Mouth, Coat, Jacket, 

WautcoBi:, Shoe, Boot, Sleeve. 
^ Prelii the Indefiiiite Article to the fotlowing vmtix : — 
Oar, Age. Day, Life, Lobster, Orange, Orchard. Ox, Eel, 

Ant, Enemy, Valley, Cow, Pig. Sheep, Eye. 

11. The Indefinite Article an loses its n also 
before A, when sounded, but not when mute. 
Thus we say, a house, not an house. So 
also before the vowel u, when pronounced 
long (as if with a y before it), thus we say, a 
tisef'il booh, rather than an useful booh. 

12. So also before y. Thus we say, a youth, 
not an youth. 

BXERCIBE 111. 
ggr Prefix the Indefinite Article to the foUowing words :— 
UniYeraity. Union, Year, Hotel, Hostler, Yard, Herb, 
Hero, Heroine, Hoof. 

NOUNS. 

13. The word Noun means name. Nouns, 
then, are names of persons, animals, or things. 
Thus, horse is a name or Noun ; so is cow, so 
is table, so is boy, so is church. 

14. Names of persons, places, or things, by 
which they are called indmAuaW'j , ^tt. gii&si^ 
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Nouns Proper, or proper names. Thus, James 
ia a Noun Proper ; so is William, so is Oxford, 

so is Edward. 

EXERCISE IV. 

SS" Writs out the foUowing sentences, mid underscore tdl 
the NounB, also writing (P) over the proper names. 

The father sent John mCo the garden. The hu;s are in 
flchool. Where is Predericli ? In the hauEe. Where ia 
George? In the park. Where is the horse? In the utable. 
lliere it a bt^ar in the court-jard. This ia a cheap h&t. 
You have a large table here. At what time do you have din- 
ner ? Have you read this book ? Where ia your gramniBr ! 
In my jioelcet. Id mj boK. It is on the table. Where is 
Samnel? He is living at Tollbridge. Have you ever seen 
Snowdon ? Only onee, in eery bad weather. Is yonc brother 
in London ? No, he ia at Liverpool. 



15. There are two Numbers, Singular and 
Plural. The Singular Number is used in 
speaking of one; the Plural, in speaking of 
more than one. 

Singular. 
. The Singular Number of a word is the 
word itself. Thus, horse, row, table, booh, 
church, brush, mouse, sow, are all singular. 



d Dndeiacore all the 



EXERCISE V. 
(^ Write out the faUawing wards, i 
^nsnlsrg. The rest will be Plural :— 

Boys. Cat, Mice, Rats, House, Stocking, Shoes, Boot, 
Boats, Inkstand, Pens, Paper, Poker, Roomg, Walla, Chair, 
Deakg, Hour, Days, Monlis, Year. Minute, Seconds, Book, 
~ V Ctrpeta, Rug, Poem, History, Nations, Mo^^^h 
i Sntbrai, Child. i^^l 
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Plural. 

17. The Plural Number of Nouns is formed 
from the Singular. There are three ways of 
forming it, 

FIRST WAY OF FORMING PLURALS. 

18. The Plural is commonly formed by 
adding s to the Singular ; as book, books ; or 
(where a vowel is necessary for the pronunci- 
ation) es, as brush, brushes. 

EXERCISE VI, 

|£^ Write ODt the PlunJs of the fblltnf ing NonttB : — 
Bout, Camp, Tnljle, Broavh, Cnitub, Boot, Boird, Box, 
Bedstead, Horae, Ditch, Coooh, Chair, Hero. 

19. The following Rules must be observed in 
the plural in s : — 

RuLB 1. — NouiiB which end in y in the angolu-, have it in 
the ploral; as lady, ladies: eieept when a vanel cornea before 
the s, and the word is oni; one sjllable. In this case the y ig 
kept, as day, days. If the word is two or more EjUablea, Hie 
y, although following a vowel, may be Itept or not, as valley , 
valltyg, or nalliei. 

Role 2. — Nonos ending in an y sound (/'orye), geueraUy 
have the y changed intosj aa ca^. ealrm Hfe, livmi but 
not alwBja ; tor we have sirj/e, tlrifea i roof, roq/s ,- gulf, 
jruljii miicAii;/', mitc/iifji, &c. 



VII. 

fiff' Write out the Plurals of the following NoiUK t~ 
B»y, Galley, Quality, Hoof (not b), Proof (not p), LoBf(B), 
Toy, HaU'(n), Quantity. 

8EC0HD WAY OP FOHMINO PLURALS. 

20. The Plural is also formed by adding en 
the Shiguiar •, as ox, oxat^ 
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21. Sometimes the vowel of the word is 
modified also; as brother, brethren; where en 
is added, and o becomes e. 

23. Observation. — Children is the plural 
of a word ckilder, with the same meaning as 
child. Swine is a softened form of sow-en, the 
plural of sow ; and AiKe is a softened form of 
cow-en, the plural of cow. — The plurals in en 
were once very numerous, and the words eyen, 
housen, shoen, Sec. were used as we use ei/es, 
houses, shoes, &c. Many such words are still 
used in Scotland, and in the provincial districts 
of England, 

THIRD WAY OF FORMCNG PLURALS. 

23. The Plural is made by modifying the 
vowel of the word ; as man, men. — Two 
vowels are modified ; as woman, women. 
The o is pronounced differently in women. 

24. RiTLE. — ^ is chaoged to e ; ootoea-. ou to i. 

The Nouaa made pluml in this nny are man, vjotnan, fool, 
tooth, goeie, mauw, and loate. 

EXE RC I SB VI 11, 

(On Plurala madt in Me Second and Third way.) 

L^gr Write the plurals of the foUowiog Nonna :— 
Mnn, Foot. Child (obUder), Ox, Brother, Goose, Moiuie, 
Tootli, LoaM, Penny, Sow, Woman. 
25. Observation. — ^The c in lice and mice 
represents the s in the singular, louse, and mouse. 
The p\uTa\ sign is the modification of the i 
'«« to i); the ^sound is part oV tVit tu 
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^ pence the c representB the s in pennies, and is 
the sign of the plural. So in dice, the c repre- 
sents the s in dies, which would be the plural 
regularly formed. Some words have the plu- 
ral written in two ways, and formed in two 
ways ; as pennies and pence ; brothers and 
brethren.. Then they are differently applied ; 
pennies, to coins or penny-pieces separately 
regarded as coins; pence, when they are spoken 
of together as money. Brothers, is applied to 
those of a family ; brethren, generally to those 
of a society or other body, 

26. Some words have the plural the same as 
the singular; a.3 sheep, deer. So we use ^A, 
and some other words in a plural sense. 

27. The English Nouns are arranged then 
in three classes, according to the formation of 
the plural. 

CLASSIFIED LIST OF NOUNS. 
Singiilnr and Plural. 



Sing. Piur. 

(> added) 
Book, Books. 
Cart, Carta. 



Sing. Plur. 

(en added) 



Ox, 



Oie 



(" 



ded) 



Church, ChurcheB. 
Brush, Briulies. 
Fox, Foiea. 

Lad<r, l^diC'l. 

('»="> 



(Childer) Children, 
(vowel changed) 
Brother, Brethren. 

(tofteaed fbrm) 
Cow, Kine. 



Pl«r. 

Men. 
,«) 
F«et. 
Geesa. ■ 

Teeth. I 
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DECLENSION OP NOUNS, 

28. A Noun is said to be declined when it is 
altered from the first or simple form or use of 
the word. 

29. The modes in which a Noun is declined 
are called Cases. 

30. There are three Cases:— 1. The Nomi- 
native. 2. The Possessive, or Genitive. 3. 
The Objective, or Accusative. 

Singular and Plural, Nominative and Ohjective. 

31. In Nouns the Nominative and the Ob- 
jective are the same iu form; they are spelt 
the same. They differ only in use. 

Singular Possessive. 

32. The Possessive or Genitive Case is made 
in the singular by adding s to the word. This 
fi is separated from the word by this mark ('), 
called an apostrophe. Thus, vuin, man's; 
church, church's ; John, John's. 

33. When a word ends in ch or sh, the Ob- 
jective vrilh the Preposition of is gemerallv 
preferred ; thus, the hairs of the brush, is pre- 

■ ferred to the brush's hairs ; but we say, the 
church's clainis. 

34. As a GENERAL rule the Possessive form is 
used with persons, or things spoken of as 
persons; but the Objective and of, with other _ 
JVouas; as the coachman's skill, but the speeii^^^k 

i^e coach. "^^^L 



r 



EXEHC19E IX. 
^^ Write down the Siagnlaj- NoiQiDBtiee, PoEgeeaive, uid 
Objecdve Cases of the fallowing Naiiiig, tliua :— 

Nam. Boo/r. 

Poss. Booi'a. 

01)j, Boot. 
Chair, Kioj;, Boot. Horn, Cow, Dog, Rat, Wing, Sparrow, 
Hen, Priest, Traitor. Poetess, Dacteas, Sister, Monse, I^an'h, 
Beech, Oak, Apple. Field, Grass, Land, Gate, Tree, Table, 
Pen, Ink, Fire, Place, Boy, Master, Cook, Carriage. 

35. Obbekvation. When the word ends in 
es, the e being sounded, the possessive s is some- 
timea omitted; but the apOBtrophe (') is kept 
to show that there should be an s. Thus we 
say, Moses' writings. We may also say, Muses s 
writings; and some good authors write, Moseses 
writings. On the contrary, we do not say, 
James book; but always James's JooA, because 
the e in James is not sounded. Again, if the 
word ends in s, or even x, the possessive s is 
often not added. Thus we say, for quietness" 
sake, or, for righteousness' sake, Fetix' room. 
But this chiefly occurs in phrases with sake ; lor 
we say, the actress's popularity; the duchess's 
carriage, &c. and do not omit the s. 

EXERCISE X. 
BS" Pat the following phrases into tbe PossessiTe form : — 
The son of Peleus. The bookd of Mos«s. The wife of 
Phinehas. The room of Felii. The wife of James. The 
bouse of Mr. Jacob. The house of Mr. Jacobs. The gardejia 
of Mr. Loddiges. The church of St. Stephen. The chiircK 
of at. Charles. The gr«nmur <^ W^^tcv. "^afcipwEi&Ki-' 
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Mr. Williams. The character of the Jew. The heauty of the 
Jeweaa. The carriage of the Empress. The success of tha 
Governess. The kindness of the Hoateis. The fortane of the 
Heiress. 

Plural Possessive. 

36. The Plural Possessive is made in the 
same way as the Singular, by adding s to the 
word, and separating it by the apostrophe. 
Thus, men, men's. 

37. But when the Plural Nominative ends 
in s, the Possessive s is omitted, and only the 
apostrophe remains. Thus we say, the horse's 
teeth, for the teeth of the horse ; but ike horses' 
teeth, for the teeth of the horses. 

EXERCISE XI. 



Obj. Men, 

Chsdr, Woman, Lady, Gentlemiui, Mare, Horse, Gnn,, 
Niece, Poetess, Daughter, Son, Tutor, Mother, Duke, Hat,. 
Ring, Mattress. 

THE CASES EXPLAINED. 

Nominative Case explained. 

38. The Nominative Case answers the quea- 

tiou ' who or what ;' ' who or what did it ?' 

' who or what was so-and-so V Thus : — 

(l.) The boif broke the window. It'Ao broke 
the window 1 The boy broke the window. 2'Ae 
^y in in the Nominative Case. 



I 
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(2.) The stone broke the window. WhathvoVe 
the window? Tke stone broke the window. 
Hie stone is in the Nominative Case. 

(3.) The girl was clever. Who was clever ? 
The girl was clever. Tiie girl is in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

(4.) The dog was sagacious. What was saga- 
cious ? The dog was sagacious. Tiie dog is io 
the Nominative Case, 

The Nominative Case then, is the Case of 
the WHO or what. 

Objective or Accusative Case explained. 

39. The Objective Case answers the question 
whom or what; ' whom or what did he strilie?' 
' whom or what did he kill V Thus : — 

(1.) The boy struck the girl. IFSom did the 
boy strike? The boy struck the girl. The 
girl is in the Objective Case. 

(2.) The bo;/ slrttch the window. What did 
the boy strike '? The boy struck the window. 
Tile window is in the Objective Case. 

(3.) Tlte robber killed the gentleman. Wfiom 
did the robber kill 1 The robber killed the 
gentleman. The gentleman \& in the Objective 
Case. 

(4.) T/ie bog killed the dog. TPXa^ did the boy 
kill ? The boy killed the dog. Tfie dog is in 
the Objective Case. 

The Objective or Accusative Case then, is 
the Case of the WHoa. ot ■wavt. 
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Possessive or Gimitive Case explained. 

40. The Possessive Case answers the ques- 
tiduWfose or ofwliat. 'TTAose dogdid he kill?" 
'The foot of wlmt is wonderfully formed^' 
Thus:— 

(1.) He killed William's dog. Whose dosdi^ 
he kill? He killed William's dog. William' 
is in the Possessive Case. 

(2.) / trod on Charles's toe. Whose toe did 
you tread on? I trod on CAar/es's toe, Charles's 
IS in the Possessive Case. 

(3.) Tlte horse's foot is wonderfully formed. 
The foot of what is wonderfully formed ? The 
horse's foot is wonderfully formed. Horse's i& 
in the Possessive Case. 

(4.) The earth's figure is round. The figure 
of what is round ? The earth's figure is round, 
^Earth's is in the Possessive Case. 

The Possessive or Genitive Case then, is th< 
Case of the whose or op what. 

41, The following sentence shows the three 
Cases : — 

James broke the cobbler's window. 
Nominatioe. Who did ? James. 

Objective. Broke what? The window. 

Possessive. Whose window? The cohbter'sS 

EXERCtSB XII. 
it the following aentences, and underecoT^ 
r tQii:hes the boy. 
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rd watches the Bheep. The father protecla the children. 

IS ama heats the duakef. The doake; kicks the man. Tlie 

m abuses the donkey. 

^ Write ont the following aentonoea, and nnderacore aQ 
the Objectives :— 

The cot scratches the girl. The girl drowns the cat. The 
fire burns down Che house. The house contiuna treasures. 
The owner loses the treasures. The owner insures the house. 
The bat has winga. Bees make hooef. Boys like honey. 

" Writa ont the following sentences, and underscore all the 
PosBessivea:— 

The horse's hoof is hard. Giod's goodness is great. The 
dog's vatchfulness preserved the house. The raven's wings 
are black. The tiger's movements are graoetul. The cat's 
form resembles the tiger's. Man's soul is immortal. Tlie 
gioose's feathers are used for writing. Wellington's victory 
cannot be forgotten. Napoleon's genius was wonderful. Job's 
patience is veil known. 

THE GENDERS. 

42. There are two Genders : 1. The Mas- 
culine, and 2. The Feminine. The Masculine 
denotes the he ; the Feminine denotes the she. 
Thus, man. Masculine ; teaman, Feminine : 
prince. Masculine; princess. Feminine. 

43. Nouns (or names) of things witliout life 
are of no Gender : therefore they are called 
Neuter ; that is, neither the one nor the other; 
neither Masculine nor Feminine. Thus, table, 
pen, ink, book, are Neuter. 

King, Masculine; queen. Feminine; kinff- 
dom, Neuter. 

44. By a common figure of speech, many 
things without life, as sun, ship, church, &c. are 
spoken of as Masculine, or as Feminine, le- 

. spectively. Tiiua, tha sun "va i'^^Jt.fo. cS. ■as.iSv'^ 
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culine, and the word he ia used in reference to 
it ; while the moon is spoken of as Feminine, 
and the word she is used in reference to it. So 
thechurch is Feminine; the virtues, ^ai( A, hopCf 
charity; ships, mines; countries, as Englatidf 
France, Russia, &c. are spoken of aa Feminine. 

45. Some Nouns are Cominon, that is, either 
Masculine or Feminine, as parent, teacher, 
friend, enemy, ally, bird. 

EXEHCISE XT. 

^g" Write down the fbllowing words, and pat M over 
the Mascaliiiea, F over the FeminmeE, N Drer the NeulerB, 
and C over the ComniDnB ; — 

The boy. The author. The girl. The daughter. The 
eardeo. The sunt. The gander. Sir. The cow. The lad. 
The bachelor. The epbater. The nephew. The hay. Ths 
bird. The dog. The woman. The miaCreSB. The son. The 
mSBter. The rait. The niece. The book. TTie lord. The 
horse. The milk. The eouoteBs. The earl. The mate. The 
grass. The bull. The \ats. 

FORMATION OF FEMININE3. 

46. The Feminine Gender is often distin- 
guished by another word ; as uncle, aunt ; bro- 
ther, sister. 

47. But there are ways also oi deriving the 
Feminine from the Masculine; these belong 
to another part of Grammar, which treats oT 
the formation of words, They shall be men-r 
tioned, however, now, 

48. Feminines are formed — (1.) By the ter- 
m'maiioa ess simply added to t! 

us rouni, countess; host, hoatei 
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A. If the Masculine ends in er or or, the 
er or or is sometinieB omitted, and the 
ess added in its place; as sorcerer, 
sorceress ; gouernor, governess. 

B. But more (generally the r is kept, and 
only the vowel lost ; as songster, song- 
st(e)ress ; huiUer, kunt{e)ress ; elector, 
eIect{o)ress. 

49. (2.) By the termination ine added to the 
Masculine; 3skero,hero-ine; landgrave, land- 
grav-ine, 

50. (3.) Masculines and Feminines are also 
distinguished by the word lie or she, or some 
other word respectively, put before the noun ; 
as a he-goat, a she-goat ; a joan-servant, a 
maid-seTcant ; a cock-sparrow, a hen-sparrow. 

51. There are also many Latin Femininea 
in trix, from Masculines in tor ; as executrix, 
from executor. 

52. The following is a general Alphabetical 
List of the Masculines and Feminines. 



Mate. 


Fern. 


Mate. 


f™. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Buck 


Doe 


Actor 


Actress 


BuU 


Cow 


Adulterer 


AdnltresB 


BuUock 


Heifer 






Cock 
Count 
Duke 


Hen 

Conntesg 

Duchess 


Author 


Authoress 


Baron 




Dog 


Bitch 


Bacbelor 


Mud, Spmiter 


Delcon 


DeacoDCM 


Boar 


Sow 


Drake 


Duck 


Boy 


Girl 


Elector 


Elcctress 




Bride 


Executor 


EwKM-tt^ 


Brother 


Sister 


EmVWOt 


"tia^iKB, 
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Mate. F™. 


Mosc. f>M.^^^| 


Filher MQther 


Milter Spawner 


1 Friar Nun 


Nephew Niece 


1 Gander Gooae 


Patron PatronCBB 


1 Gorenioc GoTernPM 


Peer Peeresa 


[ Hnaband Wife 


Poet Poetcaa 


Horae Mare 


Priest Priestess 


Heir Heiresa 


Prince Princcaa 


HonEer Hontresa 


Prophet Prophcteas 


Jew Jewesa 


Ram Ewe 


King Saeen 


Son Daughter 


Lad Lasa 


Stag Hind 


Lion Lioneaa 


Shepherd Shepherdess 


Lord Udy 


Tutor Tutoress 


Man Woman 




Marquis Marphioneaa 


Uncle Aunt r"l 


Master Miatresa 


Widower Widow^ttfl 


Mayor Mayoreas 


Wizard Witdl ^^^H 


ADJECTIVES, ~^ 


53. An Adjective is a word which espreasea 


^ the quality of a noun ; as, great, good, large. 


iA. An Adjective haa no meaning alone ; it 


goes with some noun; aa, a great man, a good 


woman, a large house, a small cottage. 


S^ • Write down the following srntencea, and underscore . 


The BtroDE toBD worlcs. The shorn koife cuts. The J 


KBtcbfuldDgbarka. The ripe Trait ia plucked. The good seed U 




me. A brave soldier fight*. Modestj is a great virtue. Bain 


is Ijcneficial. A large garden in not always a profiuble garden. 




swift and strong horse is very useful. Milk ia a very useful 


article. The timid ibe<>p give ua good foud and warm clothing. 
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In cold winterB poor people suffer much. Damp weather often 
ocGBsionB many illnessea. The ohurch Btee|>le is B great oma- 

^ Write down the fnUowing DOnns, preludng a Enilable adjec- 

Dog, Cat, Kg, Goat, Horae, Table, Book, Cow, Apple, Pud- 
dings. Fruit, Sweetmeals, Beeg, Donkeys, Ball, Game, Bnll, 
Strawberrj, Cherry, Gooseberry, Violet, Rose, Tulip, Cama- 
lion, Psitisr, Graaa, Priiiee, Linen, Rain, Sea, Brook, Tower, 
Army, Soldier, Ink, Pen. 

I DEGREES OF ADJECTIVES. 

56. Adjectives have three Degrees : — 1. The 
I Positive. 2, The Comparative. 3, The Su- 
l' perlative. 
I 56. The Positive Degree is the word itself; 

as, high, long, broad, &c. 
I 57. The Comparative Degree is formed by 

I adding er to the Positive; as, high, higher; 

ilong, longer. 
58. The Superlative is formed by adding 
est to the Positive; as, high, highest; long, 
longest. 
59. In writing Comparatives and Super- 
latives, the following Rides mustbe observed: — 

I Kui.E 1. — If the Positive ends in e, the e is dropt in the 

' Comparative and Superlative { as, viidt, vrid.er, Kid-fil, 

Rule 2. — if the Positive ends in ji, preceded by a coneonant, 
they becDmea r in the CompaiatiTe and Soperlative; w, hoppy, 
happi-er. happi-eat. Bnt if die y is preceded by a vowel, 
the y is kept ; as, gay, gayer, goyoal. 

RiiLS 3. — If the word ends in a single consonant, preceded 
by a vowel (one vowel and one consonant), the consona 
doubled ; as, rerf, redder, reddett. Bnt if a word tuu 

t the end, iva douhttuj liiifi* -^tsea-, •*. UA^ij 



lAicter, Ihickegli rich. 
voweU before the one 
tecat, leeaier, weaienl. 



DEGREES OF ADJECTIVES EXPLAINED. 
60. The Positive Degree ofan Adjective asserts 
a quality of any thing positively, without any 
restriction or reference to another thing. Thus 
the sentence the tree is high asserts positively 
the height of the tree, without reference to any 
other trees. But we may also assert the height 
of a tree in comparison with some other tree or 
trees, or with something else. We may say, 
the apple tree is higher than the cherry tree, or, 
the apple tree is the highest of all the trees. — 
These two forms, higher and highest, are,atrictly, 
degrees of Comparison, called, the one the Com- 
parative, and the other the Superlative. 

EXERCISE XVII, 

C^ ' Write out the foUowing eentencee, and underacoi* 
fill the Comparativea :^- 

Iron is hard, steel harder. 1^ is hesr;, gold heavier. QoU 
is the heaviest of the metals. Glass is clears than honi. 
Sight is the noblest of the senses. The movement of U^t a 
quicker than that of sonnd. The Rhine is a larger river Uiut , 
the Moselle. Croesus wbb one of the rietiest of men. Solomtn ' 
WES the wisest of men. The cherries are riper than the au- i 
rants. The strawberries are the wholesomcst fruit. Of HHl' 
■tones the diamond is the hardest. He ie the merest ignonUDW 
that can be. James is mucb heavier than Robert. 

'' JVaw write them out again, and underscore all the StipV- ' 

' Now write out tUenliQ\em\\s^Biw4w 




61. Many Adjectives of two syllables, and 
nearly all of more than two syllables, Lave no 
Comparative and Superlative forms in er and 
est, but have these degrees supplied by the 
words more and most ; aa useful, more useful, 
most useful ; commendable, more commendable, 
most commendable. 

62. In the same way less and least are used, 
and some other words. 

63. Many common Adjectives are irregularly 
compared. 



Comparaliif, Siipi^lalnt. 

Worse Worst 

Fnrther or further Furthest or fnr^gj 

Fonaer Foreinost 



Bad 

Far 

Pore 

Good 

Late Ijit*r Latest d 

Little t*B9 and lesser Leust 

Many or touch More Most 

Nigh Nigher Niglital 

Uld Older or elder Oldest 

EXERCISE XVIIt. 
^^ Write down the three Degrees of the following Ad. 

Red, Brown, Purple, True, Grcim, Happy, Adroirahle, Ao- 
ceptable, Important, Blark, Beoefidal, Amiable, Virtuons, 
Heavy, Instructive, Shameful, Wretched, Idle, Clever. Mo- 
dem, Warlike, Dear, Euual, Servile, Refipentfkl, Haughty, 
1 jibiinoua. Free, Lihetal, lagenioua. Learned, Eru^t«, SUUid. 
Worth;, Reittess, Necessary, Di!Rco\t, HfcmcuCT "" ' 
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Fat, Hind, Chief, Wke, LoTely, Discreet, Gentle, Genteel, 
Gaj, Interesting, Affectionate, Obedient, Agile, Keen, Witty. 

PRONOUNS. 
64. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
Noun. Thus, in the sentence James is ijidus- 
trious, and HK makes great progress; heh a 
Pronoun. lie is used instead of the Noun 
James. Instead of saving " James is indus- 
trious, and James makes great progress," we 
say, " James is industrious, and he makes 
great progress," So in the sentence, birds fly, 
they build, they sing ; tkei/ is a Pronoun. They 
stands instead of the Noun birds. 



[^g° ' write out the following sentences, and underecore all 
the PronoiulB — 

I am fond of work. We reverence old age. You learn 
diligentlj. He is devcr. She walks well. They are very I 
silent. You muit not ABSociote with had people. We get on I 
by perBeveranee. We are very fond of her, for she is very 
diligent and good. If a child is disobedient he is ponished. 
If thou lovest and hononrest thy parents, thou dost what is 
Rueeptable to God. Thou art hungry, but I nni thirsty. The 
heat makes me thirsty. The porter admitted us without a fee. 
The oBicer praised the soldier, and rewarded him. 

*• Write ont the following sentences, and put the proper 
Pronoun instead of the Nona, which is repeated : — 

If the boy is good, the boy is loved hy iiis parents. If the 
child is not obedient, the child is punished, (/amn ipraiinff,) 
James said to his modier yesterday, James will always love 
yon. (^nne speaking.) Anne called out, Aune cannot 
now, The Eervanta came and tuld the master that the se 
had done as the master had ordered. {George tpfakinff.) 
George's brother told George that George's bratber would ct 
lo see Gc«rge to-morrow. ( Speaking In Edvarit,) When 1 
ward comes ont of school , Edward must go into the garden. 



I 
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65. Pronouns are either of the firjit, or of the 
second, or of the third person; that is, they 
denote — 

(1.) The person speaking (the first person); 
or, 

(2.) The person spoken to (the second per- 
son); or, 

(3.) The person or thing spoken o/'(the third 
person), 

66. The first is the I-person, the second is 
the Thou-person, the third is the He-, She-, or 
It-person. Thus, in the sentence, J assure you 
that he is coming ; I is the first person, being 
the speaker ; you the second, being spoheit to ; 
he the third, being spoken of. 

EXERCISE XX. 

agr Write out lUe foUowing gentances, and write oyer llie 
Pronouns of the firet person (P. i.) ; over the Pronouns of tho 
second person (P. u.) ; and over Che Pronoimg of (he third 
person (P. iii.) ; — 

Good chiidrea ure fond of reading; Cliey pUy well, and they 
lesm well. I am writing, but he is ciphering. We are widk- 
ing, hot she is ronniug. Horses are useful ; they ossiet us in 
doing many things. Caesar was an author as well as a soldier ; 
he not only fought battles, but he wrote an account of them 
too. James is getting on, he is reading Caesar. What book 
are you reading ?— I ? — Yea, yon. — I am reading the Arabian 
Nighta. Cats are nsefiil, for they catcii the uiicc. Milk is 
usefiil, it IB very outritjous. 1 like cherries very moch ; do 
jou ? — Yes, bnt I don't like them so well as strawberries. You 
are very indostrious. We expect a letter un Thursday. 

KINDS OF PRONOUNS. 

67. Pronouns ate oiaftNct'AVvnis.', '»s^"i'i 
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1. Personal; or, 2. Relative; or, 3. Ad- 
jective. 

68. (1.) Personal Pronouns. 

Table of Personal Pronouns. 



Poss.' 
Obj. 



Yon Thi^ 
OuTB Youri Tfaein 
You Them 



EXERCISE XXI. 



S^" Write ont the follawiiig aentences, and put over tlw 
Ptononn the Person to which it belonga (i. u. or ill.) i the 
Number (put S. for Singular, and P. for Plural) ; Hud Ih« 
Cuee (pat Nom. for Nominative, Pos, for PosBeBsive, and Olq. 
fur Objective) ; and the Gender (M. F. or N.) :— 



Thus, 



. S. Obj. C. 
Me. 



. S. Obj. I 
Her. 



Follow me. Do as I Cell jfoa. Yon rauat not forget thB 
boolis { bring them with yon. He promises to Rome to-mor- 
rov. He often helped me. We ehall be able to render him 
material aasistauce. She tores them much. He was pnniihed 
yeaterday. Wboae hook is that ? — Mine. Whoaehat ia this? 
— His. Dan't hurt her. The dog seems in pain ; look at Hi 
face. Thou oughteat to return kindness by liindneas. Ha 
told them that he would carry bis own books, but not thdrs. 
Is that tut yours ? — No, it is Jamea'a. 

(2.) Relative Pronouns. 

69. A Relative Pronoun is a Pronoun which 

relates to some Noun or Pronoun going before 

it; as I have lost the bookwhich I was reading. 

Which is a Pronoun, and it relates to the Noutv 

AwiS, going before it. 
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The Relative is declined thus : 
Singular and Plural. 

Maac. and Fern. Neiil. 

Nom. Wlio WUcU 



So also tile corapounds whosoever, whoever, 
and whatever. 

Singular ami Plural. 

Mem:, and Fem. Nfu/. 

Norn. Wliofloeier WliichaoeTer 

Pom. Whoaeaoever 

Obj. Whomsoever Whichsoever 

70. WTtoso is only used in the Nominative 
Case. 

71. The word WiicAisnot necessarily neuter, 
but it is so generally in use, as a relative. We 
say, the man who, or the woman who, but the 
table which. We also use which with animals, 
as the horse which you sold me, not whom you 

I sold me. Wlio is used only of human or super- 
human beings. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

(^' Write out the foOowing seatencra, imd underscore dl 
the Relative PronouiiB :— 

The man who bouud that book must be a clever workiuHn. 
Whoerer breaks thia rule leill he pnnitihed accordingly. The 
carpenter whom we employ it quite a man of gtuitua. That is 
m fine harge whosesoever it may he. I wonder whoao plan it 
wOB. The pcrsoa whom jrou saw riding in the park, I met 
yesterday at dinner. That exercise \s very ill written, whoever 
wrote it. The tulor who mnde that coat is no ordinary artitt. 
1 willgi -' ' '■- '-■ ■-- *- ■"■-- ■^- 
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book which I anv in your handa yeBterda; } Wbota 
abUBBd powet, clioga tn it with a. yet mDre coavnlUTe gr 
Bishop Jjowth iiitroduc»d many improvemcnla into his Englid 
Greiumar, which have since b^n adopted by Geroians in thtjl 
^mmais. The woman whose apple-stall was upset flew inb 
B great passion. Where is the dictionary 1 gave you ? " 

may take wHcherer he prefers. Whomsoever he reoomn: 

will be sure of the sitoatiaD. Whoever distinguishea hinud 
most will get the prize. 

72. The word that is also sometimes a Re- 
lative. Thus, the house that you were looking 
at ijcuterday is sold. Here we may say that 
which. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

|£^° ' Write out the following sentences, and ioBCead of 
K-AicA or ibAo, put the Relative thai .— 

The man who made your dioing-table is now i 
set of chairs. The strawberries which you gave 
ceilent. Where is the new hat which you bought yesterday^ 
I have not yet seen the house which I bought in the cannl 
1 bought it from the account which a friend of mine gave i 
He was a man whom 1 conld rely on. It is very imprud _^ 
to buy things which you have not seen. The boys who broki 
the branch of the pear-tree were punished for it. The "-^ 
whom yon sent out is not returned yet. 

'> Write out the following sentences, and instead of iAali 
put the eijuivalent, inho, irham, or kMcA : — 

The law that ordains that practice is most just. The . 
that refuae to obey the Uw are rebeis. " He fliat reproveth _^ 
scamer,g^tteth to himself shame." The borae that my bthe 
has bought is foar years old. The servant that we have lur< 
is a Frenchwoman. Where is the book that I lent you ? Tl 
pen that I am writing with is the same that you gave me h 
week, and I have irritten with it ever since. The lady that I 
married is a very beaaliful and intelligent woman. The d^ 
that was filed on for going was so wet that we did not ga — 
Wbea do jon mean to get the hooks that you were speakiq 
aboat this momhtg } Where a.re t\ie\io^ft \^ax\ uM^^ta^ ? 
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73. The Relative what is equivalent to that 
which, or those which, and is not declined at 
all. ThuB we say, what occasioned this, I do 
not know ; what-induced tkem to do it, I do 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

RS" ■ Write ont the foliowing aentencea, and inaUad ot the 
Noun irAal, pnt the words to which it is eqaisslent ! — 

He told me what he hsd seen. We commonhf love what 
has done us good. Let them say what they will, she will do 
whnt she will. I will do what I cau. Don't Torget to tell 
him what I say. Do you understand what I mean ? Hbtc 
you forgotten what your father said about writing to him ? 
Let yoar friends see what you can do. Bring me that. — Is 
this what you mean ? — Yes. 

** Write out the following sentences, and put the word mhat 
■where it cnn supply the place ot sny other words : — 

Write me an an^unt of the Chiags which jaa see. I told 
my brother the thing which you told me. He oRen tells me 
that which he eipeots. We eodeavour to do that which is fair. 
This is just that which I wanted. Your father wisrfies to see 
the drawings which yon have done lately. Put that which is 
lying on the table into the cupboard. He sent me those things 
which be bad promised. 

(3.) Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal Ad- 
jectives. 

74. An Adjective Pronoun is a word which 
partakes of the character of an Adjective and 
of a Pronoun. It is also called a Pronominal 
Adjective, Whichever name is given, the same 
thing is meant. 

75. Thus, his booh is lost ; his is an Ad- 
jective, agreeing with booh ; but it in also a 
Pronoun, for it stands in place ot Sa; 



i 
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Charles's, or Edward's, or something else a 
that sort, "Dieir bat is broken ; their ia i ^ 
Adjective, agreeing with hat ; but it is also i. 
Pronoun, for it stands in theplaceof theboyaa 
or the lads', or the cricketers', or some otheg 
Noun of that sort. 

76. Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal A 
jectives, are divided into five classes. 

A. Possessive, 

B. Demonstrative. 

C. Distributive. 

D. Indefinite: 

E. Interrogative. 

A. Possessive Pronmins. 

77. The Possessive Pronouns are— 

Sing. Flvr. 



Mj 
Thy 



Our 



%^ Writs out the fuUawing 
the PoBseseiie Pronouns, and mark 
trbicb they beloag, thus ; 




78, The Adjective own is used in conjuncti<n 
with any of these Possessive Pronouns. Thui 
my own son, thy own father, his own brothei 
her own sister, its own foot, our own dog, ym 
own cow, their own garden. 
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Where is mj bat ? Wliat have yoa done with your boots ? 
1 bsve sold mjf horse. Who is your shoemaker ? Where does 
thy broCher Utb ? Do you know her sinter > Their brother 
lives lUMi our house. Have you seen her new work ? I would 
not have it inside my house. How ure your beans this year ? 
TliaC ia a Hue tree, but its burk is a good deal iajared. Have 
you ever been at liis uncle's ^^I dined there with joor brotiier 
and his wife, last week. Whose hat ig that ? — Yonr own, ia it 
not ? He asked me whose hat that was, and it is Ilia own all 
the while. 

B. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

79. The Demonstrative Pronouns are the 
following : — 

Sing. Plur. 

This, that. Tliese, those. 

The Plural here is made in the third way 
(See 23), by a change of the vowel. 

80. The word that is also a Relative Pro- 
noun (See 72), but it is easy to tell whether 
it is Relative or Demonstrative by this Rule, 

81. R1TI.R. — If the word lAal can he changed into wio, 
vAon, or ahici, keeping the same sense, then Ihal is a Rela- 
live. Thns, l/ie hoiat tbat you law u lold. When that 
marks anything emphatically, it is a Demonitrntive. Tliui, 
giee me TB\-r.^The Demoiutrative is pronounced sharp, 

EXERCISE XXVII. 

(^ Write ODt the following sentences, anil underscore the 
Denranstrativea : — 

The man that you sent lo London tliii morning is not come 
back yet. I admire that house. Is that a new book ?— Which ? 
— That {pointing to one). — That ia a new edition of an old 
book, Thehoy that cameintotJiiH.<:\»*»\»«.-wSLwaHO.'w.%«fc. 
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I mean thab boy. That is a very fine horse. Where ii a 
edition of Shnbspenre you vere mentioiuDg ! Leasing saja tli 
that descrijitioTi of lig;ht thut occurs in the Pani&se Loi 
Konld ehow Mtlton to have been blind. 



Hie boy who translated this hiia done it well. Who ia Oi 
lady ?— Which, the lady whu la standing at the windon f—H 
the one who is widking across the street, — She ia the a " 
of the young lady nhum you met in France last year, . 
party you told me of. The pereons who will not sow 
not expect to reap. The persons who write badly hsTe El 
any excnse for not writii^ well. The book which you sent t 
be bound a month ago is not done yet. The coat whidi 
ordrrfd a not yet come. The tailor whom yon employ is ~ 
ccedingly dilatory. The person who told me, had it from g 
authority, 

C. Distributive Pronouns. 

82. The Distributive Pronouns are — 

1. Each. 

2. Every. 

3. Either. 
i. Neither. 

83. The first two, each and every, are Dia^^ 
tributivea of any Number, of 1' 
hundred, or three thousand; we u 
of the people, or every person in the churc|| 
including any number. But the second ' 
either and neither, are Distributives o" ' 
we may say either of these plat 

propositions, provided tUei|t 




piling, or propositions; but not if there are 
more than two. 

84. Neither is simply the negative of either, 
and is equivalent to not either. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

g^° Write out the foUowiiig teatrraea, and ondfracore 
every DirtribntSve Prononn :— 

Esch of Ds moBt take b candle in hU hand. Neithec of jon 
ongbt to go. Every one of you mml go. Every one in the 
clssB ia to learn the next page. WMcb of ue sliall go ? — Eitlier. 
Either of yon may write out the tist. Every part of Italy is 
cultivated like a garden. Neither of the tvrina was tber«. 
Every rose has a thorn. Each boy a to have Ms book in hii 
hand, and open at the right place. Ia every one attending ? 

D. Indefinite Pronouna. 

85. The Indefinite Pronouns are the fol- 
lowing. They are given in alphabetical order — 



in 


Other 




■ Anoth« 


It 


Severn 


1? 


Some 


11 


Such 


14 


Whole. 



6. Many 

7. Mud. 
B. None— no 

86. Observatiow. These words are like- 
wise used as Adjectives ; as all men, any body, 
both houses, certain women. When used with 
Nouns, they are Adjectives; when without, they 
are considered as Pronouns, Sometimes the Ad- 
jective and Noun are written in one word ; 
something, anything; ao we write nobody, and no- 
tkiiig; where, strictly, rto is an Adjective, ■*-■' 



body and tlditg are Nouns. Commonly, these 
compounds are regarded as Nouns merely. 

EXERCISE XX IK, 

^^ Write out the following sentences, and underecore all 
tlie Indefinite Pronouns. Wbere the words ore AiljectiTCS, 
enclose them in brackets, thus, [ ] ! — 

They were all employed in amusing one aaother. I have nat 
been on any of the laUroads. Have you seen any one front 
Bristol to-day ? The pens you gave me are worth nothing. 
Is any one at home ? — No one. He was too ill to see any one. 
I have not seen sueh fine Btrawherries for many years. Will 
you take a few ? The^ were very much opposed to each other. 
All agreed. No one dissented. There were certain pre- 
sent who told him about it. Many noblemen were there. 
Has ha brought anything for me ? — Nothing at all. Pull 
many a flower is bom to blush unseen. The one became 
a soldier, the other went to the bar. There were a great many 
aoldiera at church last Sunday. Did you know any of the 
officers ? Of friends, however humble, scorn not one. Such 
B book is more predouB than gold. Few have read aU the book! 
(hey give an opinion on. Several of the boys omitted their 
exercise. They will bU be punished. Did he tell yon macli 
about it ? — No, he only told me that such-and-such persong 
were present. Some few approved of the plan, but many, in 
foct the large majority, disapproved of it altogether. Every 
one of the dtizens took arms to defend the town. Each of the 
boya had on orange given bim. Every twelve years two ships 
are sent. Few of his adherents remained with him. He is I 
liable, of course, to a great many inconveniences ; but that ia ■ 
nothing. Will you take Bome fruit ? — None, I thank yolu-fl 
Look Bt this strawberry, did yoa ever see sucb a large one i I 
— I never saw so large a one. Assist one another. One lookal 
forward to thepleasures of Christmas with great eagemees. One a 
does not like to have one's favours slightad. Hite no one. I 

87. In the list of Indefinite Pronouns, the I 
word one, which is strictly a Numeral Ad^a 
JectivB (See90,91),ia included. Other Nume-1 
ruls besides one, both cardmaX unA oTi\\ta.\, ave I 
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used in the same way ; that is, without Nouns; 
just as Superlatives are used. So we say, eight 
came; there were a hundred there ; the first said 
so andso ; on the fifteenth of the month, &c. 

E. Interrogative Pronouns. 
88. The Interrogative Pronouns are the same 
as the simple Relatives (See 69). 

1. Who? 

2. Which ? 

3. TtTioM? 

4. Whom .' 

5. What? 

89. Interrogative Pronouns are Pronouns 
used in interrogations, or questions. 

A question is either direct or indirect : di- 
rect, as Kiho wrote that letter? or indirect, as 
she asked me who wrote that letter? 

EXEBCISE SXX. 

5^ Write out dw followEng aentenees, and nniierscora lit 
the Interrogative Pronouna : — 

(Dirtel.) Who broke that glass? Which of you did it ? 
What were you aaying ? Whose cup is this ? Whom did you 
send ? Who first aeduced them to this dire reiok ! Who ii 
there ? What are you doing ? What do you think of tliii 
book ? Who Ib going to phiy ? Whidi of yoa has taken my 

(tHdirre/.) The gardener asked me which of the trees 1 
woold have cat down. Did you inquire who was the projirietor 
of that hoDSe ? I wai thinking what be would Hiy to that 
proposal. Will yon inquire whicli ia which f Mr asked me I 
which was the way to Liverpool. Who ia that lady ! I should 
like to inquire wlioae that bookia. 
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NUMERALS 




i 


90. 


Numera 


, or Numeral 


Adjectives, 


are of] 


two kinds ; either. 




1 


(1-) 


Cardinals : as one, two, three. Sec 


■• °'.l 


(2.) Ordinal 


; ^s first, second, third, 


Jcc. J 


91. 


(1.) The Cardinal Numbers are— 


1 


-One 


■■ Thir-teen(=Three-ten) 


' Twen-tj(=Twiiiii.tT™ 
Thir-ty(=Three-ty) ■ 


Two 


Foiir-teen(=Pour-Wn) 


Three 


Fif-teen 


{=Piye-ten) 


For-t)<=Fonr.tTl I 


Fmir 


Sii-tees 


'=Sii-ten) 


Rf-ty(=FivE 


••J) 


FlIH 


SeYen-teeii{= Seveii-tenl 


Six-^' 




, SU 


Eiffh-tB 


jir=Eight-len} 


Seven-ty 




1 Seven 


Nine-tei 


-ai=Nine-ten/ 


Eigh-t/ 




1 Eight 






Nine-ty 




1 Nine 










Tea 




* Hraitited 






Elever 




Thousand 






Twelv 




MiliJDU. 






92. 


(2.) The 


Ordinal Ni 


mbers are 


thoaa 


which 


denote 


the order in 


which an 


ythinj 


comes 


They 


ire the following :— 






First 


<• Fourth 


'Twenti-etb 






Second 


imh 


Thirti-eth 




i 


Ttird 


Siith 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Nmth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Siitetnth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth. 


Forti-eth 

Fifti-eth 

Siiti-eth 

SBventi-«h 

Eightj-Bdi 

Nineti-Eth 

"Hundredth 


1 
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93. Of these the first three (•) are irregular; 
the next class ('') are made by the addition of 
tk to the Cardinal Numeral; the next class (") 
have etk added, and the y becoming i, not 
twentijth, but twentieth ; the next class (.'') are 
like the second in formation^ simply having th 
added to the Cardinal. 

EXEIICISE XXKI. 

^g° Write out the foUnwing aenteneea, snd write on tlie 
Numersls whether they are CBrdinal or Ordiual \ thus, C fur 
Cardiosl, O for Ordinal ; — 

I waa tliere foor dajs. He will retnm on the twentieth of 
the month. Have jon been iiiin;f days in London ? — Only 
three. There are suty mianteB in one hour. In wliich class 
is he, in the aixtti 7 Is this the flrat time you have been in 
London ? — No, nor tie twentieth. I counted a hnndred anil 
aixty-nine chemea on that tree. Which tree .'—The third from 
here. On what day did be leave ? - — Three days ago. 
There were twelve Apoatlea. January is the first, and February 
the second month. A PrusHon dollar is Bqunl to three Hhillin^. 
About the end at the fifteenth century Columbus discovered 
America. There are ten commandments. A week has seven 
day.. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

94. The following are Prepositions, or words 
used aa Prepositions: — 

About, Above, Accordii^ to, Across, After, Against, Along, 
Amid, Amidst. Among. Amongst, Around, At, Athwart, 
Before, Behind. Below, Bencalli, Besides, Between, Betwixt, 
Beyond, By, Concerning, Down. During, Einept, Eioepting, 
For, From, In, Into, Instead of. Near, Nigh, Of, Off, On, 
Out, Out of, Over, Hegarding, Respecting, Round, Since. 
TTirough, Throughout, To, Touching, Towards, Under, Under, 
naith. Unto. Up, Upon, With, Wittin, Without. j 

Explanation of Prepositions. 1 

95. Prepositions are put teJuTe -no^^ \«J 
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mark their relation to other words. — Thus, io 
the sentence the boy is on the wall, on is put 
before the wall, and shows the relation of the 
wall to the hoy. They are mostly put before 
Nouns or Pronouns, as he is in the garden; 
but sometimes also they form part of a verb- 
phrase, and cannot be separated from the verb ; 
as he hopes'Von a holiday. 

BXERCISE XXXII. 

(^° Write out CliB foUoning sentences, and underacore all 
the Prcpoeitinna, and enclose within braclieta the Nouiu to 
which they belong; thna, al [home] ; — 

He ia somewhere about the house. The son waa ju«t above 
the horizon. Virtue is a jewel Bihove all price. 'Hie army 
nmonnted to abave forty thousand. You ought to be above 
meen actions. A bridge was thrown qctobs Che river. I will 
come after supper. They were standing in a line, one after 
anatbcr. He built it, I suppose, after some model. He waa 
leaning against the w^ when the chimney-pot fell. I expect 
he will arrive against the dtiy. I did not see hec among them. 
Hull is between Newcastle and London. A long friendaliip 
has aub»Bted between them. His house is between mine and 

iour brother's. He was not at home when I called. I mid 
woald cull agiiin before eight o'clock. They had laid b great 
beam athwart the path and I fell on it. Did you meet with 
any serious accident ? He deserves well at our hands. Three 
outriders rode before her Majesty. Ia there u garden beUnd 
the hnnse ?— Yes, and one before it too. I had not heard of 
that. The church was on the hill ; and his house was 
in the valley, just below the hill. It was beneath him to act 
in that manner. We passed by the church in our way. Did 
yon go into the park ? — Yes, we walked uU through it. It vu 
very hot thronghout the whole day. In some places they sell 
butter by the yard. This work wss wHItcn by Fielding. 
Touching that matter, 1 have heard nothing since I saw yon. 
I was rowing up the stream. He got his horse from the stable, 
and jumped upon it, and rode olf. He is descended from a 
~ ie stone came from above. No, it 
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cacne From among the nrowil. V!e Tmlked all round Ihe town. 
He is walking towards the hooac. It is getting on tnwardR 
noon. There he ia, sitting nmder the tree. With whom ? 
During the whale night he did not sleep nt dll. Nor did 1, 
except about ten minnteB. tie went up tbe Udder. He offered 
to fight with him. He tried to perauade me to go with him, 
but without saccess. His house is within the walls. He will 
he here again within a Tew days. He genemlly lives beyond 
his income, iastend of living within it. Were jou at chur<^h 
f esterda; ? He sat with me Rir about an hour after dinner, atid 
then went to your brother's. I have no appetite for my dinner 
to-day. He raieulates on a large profit. He ran across the field, 
down the lone, into the rood. He left yesterday for Brussels. 

VERBS. 
96. A Verb is a word which denotes being 
oxdoing; as, the boybeats his brother; or, the boy 
is beaten by his brother ; the child sleeps. The 
word beats, in the first sentence, implies an ac- 
tion done by the boy ; is beaten, in the second, 
implies an action done to the boy by the bro- 
ther; and sleeps, in the third, imphes a state or 
condition of being. These words, then, bents, 
is-beaten, and sleeps, are Verbs. 



8S- Write o\ 
Verbs :— 

The water boils. The gross is green. Tlie stars Bbine. 
Horses run, birds fly, serpents creep, Sshes swim. Tbe wea- 
ther is warm. The day was fine. The boy stmelt the dog. 
The dog ran up to his master. The boy knew his fWher, 
The mother loves lier children. Children <jl)ey tlieir partmls. 
Give me tbe hook. Yaur hat lies on tbe table. Who laid it 
there ? — I do not know ; but I saw it lying there Hiis monung. 
The gardener prunes the tine. Who is mowing the grasa ? 
Tliey are making hny while tlie sun aliines. The grass wsi 
Boorehed by the sun. The bonk is liounil wi'll. Who wrote 
this letter ? It is not well done. i 






1 
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97. There are three sorts of Verbs :— 
tive. 2. Passive. 3. Neuter; that is, neitb 
Active nor Passive, but partly both. 

98. There are six Moods: — 1. Indicativ 
2. Subjunctive. 3, Potential. 4. Iraperati* 
6. Infinitive; or Substantive Mood. 6. Pti 
ticipial ; or Adjective Mood. ' 

99. There are three Tenses or Times :- 
Present. 2. Past. 3. Future. 

100. In the Active Voice, there are ! 
forms for each Tense (except the Future) :A 
Indefinite. 2. Incomplete. 3. Comple 
4. Emphatic. 

101. In the Passive Voice, there are on 
three forms for each Tense. There is i 
phatic form. 

102. An Active Verb expresses a doini 
Bometbing, and imphes an agent, or pel 
acting, and an object acted on ; as, to love, 
praise. Thus, / praise James. Praise is a 
Active Verb, and implies a praiser and or 
praised, an agent and an object. The agent 
/, the object James. 

103. A Passive Verb expresses that somi 
thing ia done to a person or thing, and implit 
an object acted on, and an agent by which it 
acted on; as, to be loved, to be praised. Thu 
Thomas is praised hy me. Ispraised is a Pasaii 
Verb, and implies a person wito is praised ( T% 
mas), and a person hy whom he is praised (meU 

J04. The Passive implies an agent ana 
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object, as well as the Active Verb ; but their 
order is reversed. When the agent takes the 
lead in the sentence the Verb is Active, and is 
followed by the object ; and when the object 
takes the lead, the Verb is Passive, and is fol- 
lowed by the agent. Thus : — 



105. A Neuter Verb expresses the being or 
Btate of being of something, or an actiou not 
passing over to an object ; as, to sleep, to lie 
down, to awake. The Verb is neither Active 
nor Passive strictly, but Neuter, something 
between them, 

106. Active Verbs are c^\ed transitioe: that 
Is, the action passes over to some object, and 
docs not terminate with the agent; as, to 
praise: thus, in the sentence, James praites his 
brother, the action of praising passes over to 
the object, brother, and hence the Verb is called 
traitsitive. Neuter Verba are called intran- 
sitive: that is, the action does not pass over to 
an object, but terminates with the agent ; as, 
to run, t., u^alk, to sleep, to awake. 

107. Neuter, or Intransitive Verba some- 
times take a Noun after them, not as an object^ 
but rather as explaining and completing the 
meaning of the Verb ; as, to run a race. 

108. Many Verbs are used bothasActive and 
as Neuter Verbs ; the contest only deterc ' 
which tiiey are : as, tn griecc i a. Y^w 
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self grieves, or he may grieve another ; that is, 
another to grieve. 



The tree ynies. The moon enlightens tlie earth. The tree 
is blown about by the wind. The cow lows. The stars glitter. 
The phyaieian cures the uiTOliil. Tbe iiiialid is cured by the 
iihysician. The involid recovers. The bniith shoes the hone. 
The horse is shod by the smith. The carpenter makes a table. 
That table was made by my carpenter. The mven croalu. 
The gardener polled the tree. The tree fails. 

109. Verbs have three Persons, correspond- 
ing to the Personal Pronouns ; the first for 
the person speaking, the second for the person 
spoken to, the third for the person or thing 
spokifn of. 

110. Two of these Persons are made hyter- 
minatitms affixed to the word. Thus, the se- 
cond Singular by est or st, as, thou tell-est, thou 
lov-est ; and the third Singular by eth, as, he 
tell-eth, he luv-eth ; or by es or *, as, ke Mush- 
es, he tells, ke love-s. 

111. Verbs have two Numbers, correspond- 
ing to the Kumbers of the Nouns, Singular 
and Plural. 

112. They have alsodistinctions of Time or 
Tense. [Tense means Time.^ All time is 
either Past, or Present, or Future. Accord- 
ingl V, these ure the main divisions of the Tenses 
ofVerbs. 
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113. Actions are spoken of with, reference 
to times, Indefinitely or Definitely- Hence the 
distinction of Indefinite and Definite forms 
under each main Tense. There is one Inde- 
finite form in each Tense. Thus, I rcrite, in the 
present; I wrote, m the past ; I shall write, m 
the future. But there are two Definite Tenses. 
For an action may be defined with reference to 
any time, in two ways ; either as Incomplete, 
or as Complete, at that time. 

1 14. Hence, in each Tense or Time there is a 
form for the Incomplete, and a form for the 
Complete. Thus ;— 

^Prkbknt, /s«tnijj(e(e) I am writing f l_Comphle) I Lose 
(Past, Incoapletr) I was writing ; (^CompUle) I bad 



115, But an action may also be spoken of 
in an Emphatic way, except it be Future. 
Hence there is an Emphatic form in each 
Tense, except the Future. Thus, {Present 
Emphatui) I do write ; (Past Emphatic) I did 
write. Tlie Passive voice has no Emphatic 
form, 

116. Observation 1. — The Interrogative 
form is the same as the Emphatic in the Present 
and Past Tenses, excepting that the auxiliaries 
do and did are put before the Pronouns, ThuB> 
you did write, is Emphatic ; did you write f 
Interrogative. 
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Observation 2. — The form, I have written, 
is usually called the Perfect Tense. This 
is a correct term ; for perfect means complete; 
and / hai'e written implies that the writing 
is complete, and complete now. Thus it is 
Present as well as Complete. It asserts the 
completion of an action at the present time. 
The doiTicf of the action is past, but the com- 
pleteness of the action is spoken of &3 present. 

117. In Ene;lish, as in other languages, the 
PasBive voice nas no entire form for the In- 
complete in any of the Tenses. 

The form used by good authors for the third 
person is the Verb to be, with the Incomplete 
Participle in ing ; as, the hovse is building, 
those books are publishing at Edinburgh. In 
some phrases, however, this form wouid cause 
ambiguity, or be wholly unintelligible. Thus, 
we cannot say, the book is praising, or, the hat 
is throwing over the wall. To remedy this, a 
form has been adopted which is very conve- 
nient, though, perhaps, not very elegant. The 
form commonly used is, the book is being praised, 
the hat is being thrown over the wall. Such 
forms as these are sometimes very ugly in 
the Present and Past Tenses: in the Future 
they are never admissible. It is therefore 
generally desirable to avoid them, and to 
change the sentence altogether, if the form 
with ing would be ambiguous or strange. In 
such phrases as l/ie book is printing/, the church 
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is repairing, the house is cleaning, and bo on, 
there is no difficulty. They are undoubtedly 
the right forms. 

118. There are also several modes in which 
an action or existence may be expressed. These 
modes, or Moods as they are called, are, in 
English, six : — the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Potential, Imperative, Infinitive or Substantive, 
Participial or Adjective. 

119. The Indicative Mood either asserts or 
denies, or ia used in asking a question ; as, / 
praise, I do not praise, do I praise? 

120. The Subjunctive Mood denotes a con- 
dition or supposition, and generally has some 
Conjunction (as if or though, &c,) before it ; 
as, if it rain, though he deny it. 

The Subjunctive Mood differs from the Indi- 
cative in form, only in the Present Tense, ex- 
cept in the Verb to be. 

121. The Potential Mood denotes possibility, 
or powei', or inclination ; as, he mag come, can 
he do it? }ie would be pleased. 

122. The Imperative Mood commands or 
entreats ; as, praise thou, bless thou us. 

123. The Infinitive Mood expresses the 
meaning of the Verb in an indefinite way, and 
is often used as a Noun or Substantive ; as, to 
be praised is pleasant. To be praised is the In- 
definite Infinitive Passive, and is used as a^ 
Substantive, Nominative to the Verb is. 
the Infin. is also called the Su^w.V'W.Sw^ 
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124. The Participial Mood cxpresees the 
meaning of the Verb in an adjectival way. — It 
is a part of the Verb, and yet partakes of the 
character of an Adjective; as, thus they lived, 
loving one another. Loving is part of tlie Verb 
to love, and is also like an Adjective, agreeing 
with they; that is, it is a Participle. 

125. In a Verb, then, are to be considered 
the Person, the Number, the Tense, and the 
Mood. 

126. These distinctions of Person, Number, 
Tense, and Mood, are shown either(lst) merely 
by the context; or (2dly) by the inflection of the 
word ; or (3dly) by the addition of the words, 
called Auxiliary or Helping Verbs. 

127. On the first mode of distinction no re- 
mark is necessary. 

128. The second mode of distinction ia seen 
in the forms, thou callest, he caUeth,he calls, I 
called, where the parts est, eth, s, ed, indicate 
certain distinctions of Person, Tense, &a. So 
in the forms, / wrote, thou wrotest, the change 
of the Vowe! from i to o {tvr'ite, wrote), and the 
ending est, have a distinctive meaning. 

Observation 1. — ^The Infinitive formerly 
ended in en, as it now does in the sister lan- 
guage, German, To love, was to loven. The 
Infinitive to hen (^= to be) occurs in Sbaks- 
peare. I 

Observation 2. — The third Plural formerly ■ 
ended in en, as it now does in German. Theif^ 
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love, was tkey loven ; thet/ praisen ; thei/ slept- 
en ; they layen, &c. &c. 

Observation 3. — The English language ia 
not so rich in inflection as it was, nor so rich 
as the German is. Position and the auxiliaries 
make up for it. 

129. The third mode of distinction ia by 
Auxiliaries ; as, / uid iPT-iie, /shall write, kc. 

130. The Auxiliaries are do, be, have, shall, 
will, 'may, can, let, must. 

131. TTie following aretheformsof the Aux- 
iliary Verbs : — 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 
1.— TO DO. 
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PRESENT, Being. 


PABT, Beea^ 
3.— TO HAVE. , 




Ibflve 

Thou bast 

He hath or baa. 


Plu. 

WehaTe 
Yehave 
They have. 


1 ''1 


Sing. 
J bad 

Thou hadst 
He had. 


Pl«. i 

We had ; 
Ye had 

Thejbad. 


1 ''h 


1 PRBSBNT, Having 


PABT, Had. 
4.-SHAiL. 1 


11 


SiHff. 

I shall 

ThouahBlt 

Heahall. 


Plu. 

We Bhidl 

Thej«ha!l. 




I should 
Thou Bhouldst 
He ihouM. 


Plu. -^ 
Wc should 
Yc should 
TJiry should. 

5.-WILL. 


1 '' 


Sinff. 
IwiU 
Thoa wilt 
HemU. 


Plu. 

wcwiii ; 

Ye will 
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PAST. 



Sing. 




, 


Plu. 


I would 






We would 


Thou wouldflt 






Ye would 


He would. 






They would 




6.- 


-MAY. 






PRESENT. 




Sinff, 






Plu, 


I may 

Thou mayest 
He may. 




PAST. 


We may 
Ye may 
They may. 


Sinff. 






Plu. 


I might 
Thou mightest 
He might. 






We might 
Ye might 
They might. 




7v 


-CAN. 






PRESENT. 




Sing, 






Plu, 


I can 






We can 


Thou canst 




. 


Ye can 


He can. 




PAST. 


They can. 


Sinff, 






Plu. 


I could 






We could 


Thou couldest 






Ye could 


He could. 






They could. 


8. 


— T,ET. 


(not changed.) 


9.- 


-MUST 


\ (not changed.) 



132. Some of these Verbs, as do, be, have, 
rill, let, are used also as principal Verbs, and 
re to be considered as such (and not as auxi- 
aries), whenever they occur not attached to 
ther Verbs ; so in the sentences / do this, I 
m content, We have a fiotise, I uWl. t\^«x. '^'^^ 
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do this, I will let you go, the words do, 
have, will, let, are principal Verbs, and 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

133. When a Verb is fully arraneed wil^ 
its distinctions of Persons, Numbers, renBes,a 
Moods, it is said to be conjugated ; and sa 
arrangement is called the conjugation of a Ve: 

134, The following is the conjugation of ,1 
Verb to praise : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 



A. Prtsmt Hdffiaili. 
Sing. Pin. 

I praise We pieiae 

Thou praiseat Ye or you prsiiB 

Ha praises, or praiseth. They praise. 

B, Present Iitcompleie. 
Sing. Plu. 

1 am praising We are proising 

Thoa art praising Ye are praieiiig 

He is praising. They are prgiBiii|; 

C. Present Complete. 
Sing. Pin. 

I have praised We bate praiseil 

Thou bast praised Ye have praiaed 

He has praised. Tbef have ~ ~ 

D. Preaent Emphatic. 
Sing. Plu. 

I do praise We do praise 

Tbou dost praise Ye do pnise 
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X proiBCd 
Than pruBedgt 
He praiBeil. 

1 WM prauiog 



We praised 
Ye praiaed 
They prueed. 



B. Pail Ineompletf. 



We were praising 
Ye were praising 
Thej were praising. 



I hsd praiaed 
Thoa tiadel: priuKd 
He hul praised. 



I did praiM 
Thoa didit pnii 
He did pniie. 



A. Fulvre Indefini 



I ■hall prsue 

Thou wilt pruae 
He will pnuEe' 

B. Full 



I ihall be prai«inf 
TlMin wilt be prsi 
He win be pnuaic 



I ihall bave praised 
Tbon wilt have praise 
He will have praised. 




C. Future CompleU. 



We shall hi 
Ye will hai 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

A. Present Indefinite. 
Sing, Plu, 

^If) I praise (If) we praise 

If) thou praise y^I^^ praiae 

Jf) he praise. (If; they praise. 

B. Present Incomplete, 
Sing, Flu, 

If) I be praising (If) we be praising 

If^ thou be praising (liQ ye be praising 

Jf; he be praising. (If) tiiey be praisinj 

C. Present Complete, 
Sing, Plu, 

I have praised (If) we have praisei 

thou have praised fin ye have praised 

he have praised. (If) they have prais 

D. Present Emphatic, 
Sing, Plu. 

'If) I do praise (If) we do praise 

If) thou do praise (If; ye do praise 

J1) he do praise. (IQ they do praise. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Ausnliaries : — May, might, can, could, should, would, n 

PRESENT. 

A. Present Indefinite. 
Sing, Plu. 

I may praise We may praise 

Hiou mayest praise Ye may praise 

He may praise. They may praise. 

B. Present Incomplete. 
Sing, Plu. 

I may be praising We may be praising 

Tbon mayest be praising Ye may be praising 

He tnay be praising. TVie^ xco:) ^ V^^^uu 
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C. Preirai Camplett. 
Sing. PIh. 

1 ma; linve prdsed We may have proiied 

Thou may («t have pmiBed Ye ma; have praised 

He may have piaiBcd. The; may hate praised. 

A. Pant ladffimte. 

Stag. Ptu. 

I might praise We might praise 

Tliou miglitest pralee Ye might praiae 

He might pnuse. They might pr^se. 

B. Pait Tncompltle. 

Sing. Pitt. 

1 might be prairang We might be praising 

Than mi{|;htegt be [iralsing Ye might be pruaiog 

He might be praiiing. Hiey migbt be praising. 

C. Pa*t Complete. 

Sing. Flu. 

I nught have praised We might hate pnuHrd 

"nuni mightest luire praised Ye might have pnused 

Be might have praised. Theymighthave ' 

IMPERATIVE HOOD. 

A. Indefinite. 
Sing. Plu. 

1. Let me praise 1. Let us pnuse 

2. Praise, or praise thoQ 2. Praise, sr praise ye 

3. Let him pmise. 3. Let Ibem praise. 

B. hcoH^lile. 
Sinjf. Pit 

1 . I^ me be pnusing 1 . Let us 

2. Be praisiag, orbe thou 2. Be praiung, orfl 

praiuug pndsing ^^^ 

3. Let lum be praiuug. 3. Letthembeprauuig. 

C. Complett. 
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D. Smphalk. 


Smj, 


Plu. 


2. Do praise 


or do thou 2. Do praise, or do jt 


praise. 


p raise. 


IKPINIT 


VE, OK SUBSTANTIVE MOOD. 




A. Indifinitt. 


^^^^ 


To praise. 


^^b 




^H 


To be praising. 


^^ 


C. Campleit. 


P 


To have praised. ~ 


1 PARTICIPLES, OH ADJECTIVE MOOD. 


t 


B. Incomplete. J 


■ 


Praifling. 


I 


C. Complete. 


r 


Having praised. 




EXERCISE XXXV. 


tSS" ' Write 


ut the following Verba in the same way :— 


La.e, Amuse, 


Iniile. Obey, Command, Submit, Please. 


' Write out th 


e followioe sentences, aod write over everT 


, Verb the part wh 


leh it is :— 


The boy asVed 


his father for a bat. The father promiMS to 


1 giTChimone. wiU Bend for one. The boys amuae owl ■ 


1 mother. ^ To command and to obey are different thinica. W«'B 




mvitation. He will submit. He had arrive* ■■ 


1 before the time. 


Thou lovedst thy parents. I 




1 form* of the Pas 


and of the Future Tense;— fl 


■ The boy obeyi 

■ I do believe what 


We like cherries. They are 9ubm>ttinc.V 
you say. I have surveyed the premises. I&l 




larse armies. We are tyinE the knot. TfaoaV 


1 lorest thy brother. 'Thj sister loves thee. " J 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

A. Preatnt Indefinite. 
Sing. Plu. 

I am praised We are praised 

Thaa art jinuad Ye ore praised 

tie ie praised. Tbey ore praifed. 

B. Preienl Ineamplete. 

(SmU7.) 

C. Prtimt Complete. 
Sing. Flu. 

I have been praised We have been pnuaed 

Thou hut been praiied Ye hare been pmised 

He baa been pnused. They have been praised. 



A. Piw( hdefinile. 

Sing. Plu. 

I was praised We were praised 

Thou wiBt praised Ye were praised 

H« was praised. Thef were ptaiwd. 

B. Pml Incampltle. 

(See 117.) 

C. Fail Complete. 

Sing. Pla. 

1 have been praised We bave been praised 

Thou bast been praised Ye bave been praised 

He hai been pnosed. The; have been praised. 



We shnll be pnused 
Ye will lie praised 



i 
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B. Future Incomplete. 

(See 117.) 

C. Future Complete, 
Sing. Plu, 

I shall have been praised We shall have 

praised 
Thou wilt have been praised Ye will have beoi pn 
He will have been praised. They will hsye : 

praised. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

A. Present Indefinite. 
Sing. Plu, 

If) I be praised CLf) we be praised 

^If; thou be praised fin ye be praised 

(If) he be praised. (If) they bie praised 

B. Present Incomplete. 
(See 117.) 

C. Present Complete. 
Sing. Plu. 

I haye been praised Tlf^wehayebeen prai 

thou have been praised (IQ yehavebeen prai 

he have been praised. (If) they have i 

praised. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

A. Present Indefinite. 
Sing. Plu. 

I may be praised We may be praised 

Thou mayest be praised Ye may be praised 

He may be praised. They may be praisei 

B. Present Incomplete. 
(See m ."^ 
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^^B^ C. Frtttnl CompliU. 




mg. Plu. 




I may hsve been pnused We may have 


been 


praUed 




Thou majest have teen \e may have 


been 


prajied praised 




Hemajhavebeeopniuied. They may have 


been 


praised. 








A. Pa>t Indefinite. 




SiHif. Pitt. 




I mirht be praised We might be pnuBed 


Thou mightest be praised Ye might be praised 


He might be pnused. They might be praised. 


B. Pail I«eor»j,lele. 




(See 117.) 




C. Pml Complth. 




Si*ff. Plu. 




1 might have b*en praised We might have 
Thou mightcst have been Ye mi^t have 


been 


becD 






Uemighthavebeenpraued. Th^ might have 


been 


praised. 




IMPERATIVE MOOD, 




A. hdefinile. 




Sinf. Plu. 




1. Let me be prwsed I. Let ua be praised 


2. Be piaised, or be them 2. Be praised, or 


be ye 


prBised praised 




3. Let hiiD be pnused. 3. Let them be praised. 


INFINITIVE MOOD, 




^^^ A. Indffinite. 


^^^J 


^^^^ To be praised. 


^^^^^ 


^^^H Ineompltle. 


^^^H 


^^^^^^^wUT^^^^I 


■ 
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PAHTICIrLES, OR ADJECTIVE HOOOl, 



IncBinplrte. 
Being praued. 

Having heeo pniaed. 
EXERCISE XXXTI. 

^ Write oat tlie fullowing seatencee. Underscore the Aetne 
VerbB, and draw your pencil tlirough the Puaive Verbs, and 
write over each the part of the eonjngstioil : — 

If yon are flattered by othera, I will not flatter you. To be 
praieed is pieaeimt, to be flattered is not. When the boy is told 
the nay, lie will find it eseily. The booBO was building wbea 
I came by ; when I returned the next week it waa finubed. 
'Wheo will the btmk be bound ?— I seat it to the bookbinder'a 
a montli d^. Milton was blind. The Paradise Ri^j;ained 
was written after the Paradiae Lost. How should 1 kaav, 
if you do not know ? The garden ie well etoclied. 

CHANGE FROM ACTIVE TO PASSIVE FORM. 
135. A sentence may be changed from the 
Active to the Passive form, by turning the 
Objective into the Nominative, and the Nomi- 
native into the Objective, with the Preposition 
bi/. Thus:— 

Active. He strikes her. 
I*assioe. She Va-altacNk^i'jAwm.. 



m 
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The Objective her in the Active sentence is 
changed into the Nominative she; and the 
Nominative he into the Objective him with the 
Preposition by, and the Verb is made Passive. 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

$^^ ' Turn the following scntcntea from the Active into 
die Passive fona : — 

All persona eBteEoi on honest man. The teacher prsises the 
diligent Bcholnr. We love our parents. I have passed over 
many errors. Hia fether often bhuned him. They have read 
their lesson. Yon will see them to-morrow. We inhabit a 
beantifiil country. We love our country. We onght to love 
our cooatry. The king promoted the capCiun. Milton wrote 
the Paradise Lost. Johnson wrote the Rambler. Addiion 
wrote a great port of the Spectator. We do not know for 
certain who wrote Jnnins. Tirgil wrote the Aeneid. England 
has prodnced many great poets. The river overflowed the 
fields. The son scorched the gioaa. 

!■ Turn the following leDtencea from the Pasdve into the 
Active form :— 

Children are m^tmned and clothed by their parents. The 
good of the subjects is regarded by the sovereign. The cher- 
ries were plucktal by the hoys. TTie apples were all stolen by 
the children. They vere pimtihed by the mabter. St. Paul'a 
Cathedral was built by Sir Chriiitciiher Wren. Wmes are im- 
ported IVom France into England. Cotton is imparted by 
the English into France. The prijuineni are rdeaaed by the 
king. The house was hired by them for a month. The 
chimneys were blown down by the Kuid. The birds were caught 
by him in the net. 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

136. The Englisli Verbs are divided into 
two main classes, according as the Paat Inde- 
finite Tense is formed. 

137. FiHST Class. — Those Vurhs wbis 
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have the Past Tense formed by the addition of 
d or ed; as, love, loved. These are called Re- 
gular, 

138. Secokd Class. — Those Verbs which 
have the Past Tense formed by a change of 
the vowel ; as, break, broke. These are called 
Irregular. 

139. These two classes of Verbs are also 
called respectively, Weak Verbs and Strong 
Verbs. 

140. Those Verbs which require an addition 
to them (d or ed) to make the Past Tenae, are 
Weak Verbs, and those which require no ad- 
dition, but make the Past Tense by a change 
within themselves, are Strong Verbs. 

141. They are also called Verbs of the mo- 
dern formation, and Verbs of the old formation; 
since the Strong Verbs are generally the older, 
and the Weak Verbs the more modern, words, 

142. The Weak Verbs require no further 
remark here {See Sect. 165) ; d ox ed is r^u- 
larly added to form the Past Indefinite Tense, 
Hence these are called Regular Verbs, 

143. The Strong Verbs, having different 
vowels and combinations of vowels, present a 
great variety. Hence they are called Irregular 
Verbs : not that they have no rule; but ihat 
they have many rules and not one rule, 

144. The Strong or Irregular Verbs are 
divided into five conji^ations, according as the 

vowel in the Present Tcns& \&, a, c, i, o, or u. 
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146. Verbs which have diphthongs (as break, 
hear, shoot, &c.) are generally classed under 
one of these conjugations, according to the 
Yowel'sound which predominates. 

146. These five conjugations are subdivided 
according to the vowel which is found in the 
Past Tense. 



147. FIRST (or a) conjugation. 

Subdhnsion 1. 



PRESENT. 



PAST. 



a 



em {iounded ft) a, ooj 

Awake Awoke 

Bear Bore (or htare) 

Bear Bore (or bare) 

Break Broke (or bnJEe) 

Forsake (oo) Forsook 

Shake ( oo) Shook 

Stand (oo) Stood 

Swear Swore (or sware) 

Take (oo) Took 

Tear Tore (or tare) 

Wear Wore (or wan) 

SubdwUUm 2» 

a e 

Draw Drew 

FaU FeU 

Slay Slew 

SubdwiHoH 3. 

a a 

Hang Hmig 



PARTICIPLE. 



o 
oo 



:} 



Awoke 

Borne 

Bora 

Broken 

Fomskcn 

Shaken 

Stood 

Sworn 

Taken 

Tom 

Worn 



Drawn 

Fallen 
Slain 



n 
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PRESENT. PAST. PARTICIPLE. 

148. SECOND (or e) conjugation. 

Subdivision 1. 



eaj 


H 


8aJ 


Beat 


B&t 


Beaten 


Bleed 


Bled 


Bled 


Breed 


Bred 


Bred 


Eat (Sat) 


Eat (gat), or &te 


Eaten (eaten) 


Feed 


Fed 


Fed 


T^^d 


Led 


Led 


Meet 


Met 


Met 


Read 


R^ad 


R£ad 


Speed 


Sped 
Subdkfifian 2. 


Sped 


eaTi 
ga > 


i} 


8 > 


Cleave 


Clove (or clave) 


Cloven 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen 


Get {80 Forget) Got (or gat) 


Gotten (or got) 


Heave 


Hove 




Seethe 


Sod 


Sodden 


Shear 


Shore 


Shorn 


Speak 


Spoke {or spake) 


Spoken 


Steal 


Stole 


Stolen 


TrSad 


Tr»d 


Trodden 


WSave 


Wove 
SubdivinoH 3. 


Woven 


ee 


aw 


ee 


See 


Srw 


Seen 


149. 


THIRD {or l) COyjUOATION. 




Subdiviiion 1. 




I 


t 


i 


Bite 


Bit 


Bitten, or bit 


Chide 


Chid 


Chidden 


Hide 


Hid 


Hidden, or hid 


Slide 


Slid 


Slidden, or slid 
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PBE5KNT 


PA9T. 


FABTICIFI-B. 




SiibiliT-irion 2. 






a, a. or o l,i,««iteil a) 




Begin 


Beg«. 


Begun 


Bid 


Bade 


Bidden, or bid 


Cling 


Clung 


Clung 


Dig 


Dng 


Dug 


Drink 


Dra„k 


Drunken, or 


Fling 


Flung 


Flung [drunk 


Ri«g 


Rang 


Rung 


Shrink 


Slirank 


Shrunken, or 


Sing 


Sang 


Sung [shrunk 


Sink 


Sank 


Sunken, or lunk 


Sit 


Sat 


Sitten, or Mt 


Sling 


Slung 


Slung 


Slink 


Slank 


Slunk 


Spin 




Spun 


Spit 


Spat 


Spat 


Sprmg 


Sprang 


Sprung 


Stick 


Stuck 




Sting 


Stuos 


Stung 


Stink 


Stank, stunk 


Stunk 


Strike 


Strnck 


Stricken, or ii 


String 


Stmng 


Strung [rttw^J^ 


Swim 


Sworn 


Swum ^^M 




Swung 


Swung ^^B 


Win 


Woi. 


Won ^^M 


w^ 


Wrung 


Wrung ^H 


1 I 




ioro ^^1 


1 AUdB 


Abode 


Abode ^^M 


f Drin 


Drare or drave 


Driven ^^^M 


T Give 


Gave 


Given ■ 


lie 


Lay 


Lien, or bun 1 


Ride 


Rode 


Ridden 


IU«e(.D 


Ariie) R5«! 


Risen |l 


Shine 


Sh6ne 


ShOne li 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten 


Stride 


Strode 


Stridden . 


Strite 


Strdte 


sr.wiea ;: 


. llnFH 


Throve 


fteCTTO. ,_^ 1 
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PRESENT. PAST. PAJkTICIPLS. 

148. SECOND {or e) conjugation* 

Subdivmon 1. 
eaj &ij iaj 



Beat B&t 

Bleed Bled Bled 

Bread Bred Bred 

Eat (Sat) Eat (gat), or fite Eaten (e 

Feed Fed Fed 

Lead Led Led 

Meet Met Met 

Read lUad R&id 

Speed Sped Sped 

Subditnwm 2. 

l} !} l} 

Cleave Clove (or clave) Cloven 

Freeze Froze Froaen 

Get (so Forget) Got (or gat) Gotten (or got) 
Heave Hove 

Seethe Sod Soddm 

Shear Shore Shorn 

Speak Spoke (or spake) Spoken 

Steal Stole Stolen 

THM Trdd Trodden 

WSave Wove Woven 

SubdiviHou 3. 

ee aw ee 

See Saw Seen 

149. THIRD (or l) CONJUGATION. 
Subdwiaion 1. 

I Y i 

Bite Bit Bitten, or bit 

Chide Chid Chidden 

Hide Hid Hidden, or hid 

SUde Slid ^\&dd0ii, or did 
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PRKSlCNr. 


Suidwkion 2. 


PARTICFLB. 


i 


a, u. or o UuundfJ u) 


aor u 


Benin 


Begnn 


Begun 


Bid 


Bade 


Bidden, oi' bid 


Cling 


Clung 


Clung 


Dig 


Dug 


Dug 


Drink 


Drunk 


Drunken, or 


Fling 


Flung 


Flung [drunk 


Rinj 


Rang 


Rung 


Shrink 


Shrank 


Shrunken, or 


Sing 


Sang 


Sung [shrunk 


Sink 


Saj* 


Sunken, or sunk 


Sit 


Sat 


Sitten.orBM 


Sling 


Slung 


Slung 


Slink 


Blank 


Slunk 




Span, ap«n 


Spun 


IpU 




Spat 


Spring 


Sprang 


Sprung ^^ 


Stidc 


Stuck 


Stuck .^H 


Sting 


Stung 


^^M 


sank 


Stank, Btunk 


stunk ^^M 


strike 


Stnick 


Stricken, Of ^^^H 


String 


Strung 


Strung [it^^H 


Swim 


Swam 


Swum ^^^H 


Swing 


Swung 


Swung ^^H 


Win 


Won 


^H 


Wring 
! 


Wrung 
Subdhmiin 3. 


Wrung ^H 


Abide 


Abode 


Abode ^^M 


DriTB 


DrSre or Urave 


^^H 


ffiye 


Gave 


Given ^^n 


Ub 


Lar 


Lien, or Wn " 


RtdB 


Rode 


Bidden 


Ri»(»> 


Ann) Rd» 


RJaen 


Shins 


Shdue 


Sh&ne i 


Smite 


Sulfite 


Smitten 9 


Stride 


StrSde 


Stridden 1 


Strive 


Strove 


Striven | 


1 IMn 


Throve 


Ttonv^ ^^J 
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PRESENT. 


PAST. 

Subdkniion 4. 


PAmTICIPLS. 


i 


on 


oa 


Bind 

Find 

Fight 

Grind 

Wind 


Bound 

Fonnd 

Fought 

Ground 

Wound 


Bounden, or 
Found [bouni 
Foughten, or 
Ground [fougiit 
Wound 


150. FOURTH (or O) CONJUGATIOK, 


o 


Subdivision 1. 
e 


;> 


Behold 

Blow 

Crow 

Fly 

Grow 

Hold 

Know 

Throw 


Beheld 

Blew 

Crew 

Flew 

Grew 

Held 

Knew 

Threw 

Subdivision 2. 


Beholden, or he- 
Blown [hdd 
[Crowed] 
Flown 
Grown 

Holden, or held 
Known 
Thrown 


ooy or u 


6 or 5 


o or 5 


Choosel 
Chiise J 
Shoot 


Chose 
Sh5t 


ChoMa 
Shotten, or shot 


151. FIFTH (or U) CONJUGATION. 


(founded u) 
u 


1} 


n 


Come 

Become 

Run 


Came 

Became 

Ran 


Come 

Become 

Run 



152. There are two ol\\et cXa»efi» of Verbs, 
called, the one Contracted, t\ie o'^^^ ^^\x!^. 



.. 1 


153. CONTBACT] 


n Verbs are Weak V 


rbs of two kinds:— j 


1. Those ending 


in rf or / which have 


lost the sign of the 1 


Past Tense in order to avoid two (Tb or 


/•scorning together. 1 


Hence they have tte Pfist and Present Tense the Bttme. Thus, | 


tpread, atread. tpread. 




2. Tho^enOing 


in d which have the Past Tenao mode by 1 


changing d into /. 


Thus, mend, apenl, »pml. But some of 1 


these Verba have also tho full form with ed added to tlie V 


Present. Thus, in 


■Id, bvildfdm Willi 


end. bmdfdot bent. J 


The foil form in t!. 


ae cases is only Died i 


grave writing. | 


CONT 


BACTEO Vehrs, Firgt nail. ^^H 


Burst 


Burst 


Burst ^^H 


Cast 


Cast 


Ca>t ^^1 


Cost 


Cost 


Cost ^^H 


Cut 


Cut 


Cut ^H 


Hit 


Hit 


^^H 


Hurt 


Hurt 


Hurt ^^H 


Knit 


Knit 


^^H 


Let 


Let 


^^H 


Put 


Put 


^^1 


Rid 


Rid 


^H 


Set 


Set 


^H 


Shed 


Shed 


Shed ^^H 


Shred 


Shred 


Shred ^^M 


Shut 


Shut 


Shut ^^^1 


sue 


SUt 


^^^1 


SpUt 


Split 


. ^^m 


Spread 


K 


Spna<l ^^H 


Thnut 


ThruGt ^^^H 


CONTHACTED VEltliS, Secoiid Cloa. ^^^1 


Bend 


Bent (^Bended) 


Bent ^^^1 


Bnild 


Bailt(=Builded) 


Built ^^^1 


Gild 


Gilt (=Gilded) 


^^^H 


Gird 


Girt (=Girded) 


^^H 


Lend 


Lent' 


Lent ^^M 


Rend 


Rent 


Rent ^^^H 


Send 


Sent 


Sent -^^ 


Spend 


Spent 


1 


154. Mixed Verbs are those vjUcb.\ffl.Nfe''arf^J 
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StJ 



the change of the vowel (peculiar to St» 
Verbs), and the addition ot rf or ( (peculiar i 
Weak Verbs), They are called Mixed becaui 
they combine the peculiarities of the StroE 
and of the Weak Verbs, 



L 




155. In this list the following agreeme 
may be observed : — 
(1.) £erem-e, leave haveeatWTv^dto?.' 
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(2.) Creep, feel, keep, sleep, sweep, weep have 
ee changed to !. 

(3.) Deal, dream, hear, mean have ea changed 
togft. 

These three eJBEses are the same in principle : B long e 
sound is eltan^d b) a short r aound. The long ( sound in 
the root is represented by ea (as in litxst), or by et (as in 
keep). The short f sound in the Past Tense is represanted 
by £ (as in kipt). or by m' (as in dialt). 

(4.) Sell, swell, tell have g changed to 5. 

(5.) Lose, shoe have 6 changed to o. 

(6.) iSeeA, beseech, catch, teach have ch and 
ich changed to ffh ; ee to ou ; and ea or a 
to aM. 

(7.) Bring, think, the w being lost, have i 
changed to ou, and ^ or A to gk. 

PARTICIPLE COMPLETE. 

1 56. The Participle Complete of the Regular 
or Weak Verbs, ia the same as the Past Inde- 
finite Tense. Thus, love, loved, loved. Loved 
is both the Past Tense and the Participle. 

167. TheParticipleofthe IrregularorStrong 
Verbs mostly ends in en, as broh-en. 

158. But many Verbs have lost the en, and 
there is no affix at all ; as, Jind, found, found. 

159. Many Strong Verba have a form with 
en, and a form without en ; as, hind, hound, 
hounden, or hound. Both are used. The form 
with en is generally used as an Adjective; thus 
we say, he is hound to do so, but it is his bounde:^ i 
duly to do so. 
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160, Sometimes the form with en is used 
only in certani phrases, and then nearly al- 
ways. ThaSffotight-en, in the phrase " a. well- 
Ibughten battle ; ' hold-en, in reference to a 
meeting or levee being held ; shot-t-en, in the 
phrase " a shotten herring;'' strick-en, in the 
phrase " well-stricken in years," or in that 
connection. 

161. Many Strong Verbs had, formerly, Par- 
ticiples in en, which are now wholly disused 
in ordinary or regular speech. But they are 
found in old English. The following are in the 
Bible : lien, from lie; foMen, from fold. 

162. The Participle in en is not confined tO 
the Strong Verbs. Many Weak Verba have 
it. Thus, grave, hew, lade, load, mow, rivf, 
saw, shape, shave, show, saw, strew, straw, wax, 
have the Past regularly in erf, but the Parti- 
ciple Complete in en or n; graven, hewn, ladett, 
loaden, mown, riven, sawn, shapen, shaven, 
shown, sown, strewn, strown, waxen. So wosA, 
washen, in the Compound unwashen, 

163, The following Verbs do not belong to 
any of the above classes : 



Make Made Made 

On these it may be observed that — 



164. Respecting the interchange of the con- 
sonants or semi-consonants in the Strong Verbs 
it muiit be observed that — 



2. (Fiery often rejiresenU s gattural sannd, g or gAi aa 
in j*nc, aa we eeehjfigh-t^ drauf, aa ^Vaeebj itrtug/l^lt 
Maid, u we see by lig/i-t. 

165. Verbsendingina A, ^,y, or s sound, in 
ffk (sounded/), ce (sounded s), sk or ch, have the 
ed in the Past Tense pronounced like t. Thus, 
revohe, revoked; sleep, steeped; smacA, smack- 
ed ; shape, shaped ; lauffh, laughed ; pass, 
passed ; pronounce, pronounced ; brush, brush- 
ed ; bleach, bleached. 

Some Verbs of this kind frequently have the 
Past Tense written, as well as pronounced, 
with a (. Thus, in I — dwell and spill usually 
have duvll and fpill, in preference to dwelled 
and spilled (the full forms are antiquated or 
grave) : so in n — learn usually has leurnt, in 

f reference to learned: so in p — leap has leapt. 
n poetry the ( is more frequently written for 
the ed than in prose : it makes the rhyme and i 
rhythm more obvious to the eye. Stttaa -jg yA j 

oi _B 
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writers would ulwaya write the (, where ed 

the f -sound. 

Three Verba ending in aj/ have ai in 
Past, and d added. J^ay, laid; pay, pai 
stm, said. Say has the vowel modified ai 

{See Sect. 154 in the list). 

ADVERBS. 
166. An Adverb is a word joined to Yerl 
Adjectives, or Adverbs, to qualify them 
some way, or to specify some circumstai 
about them ; as, ' a very clever hoy,' ' she wa 
fast,' ' he runs well, ' he writes ca^efa^ 
' when Aid you come?' In the first sentefl 
very is joined to clever, and qualifies it, ai 
thus is an Adverb : so fast qualifies walla 
well qualifies runs, and so forth. 

EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

8^ ■ Write OQt Ote following ssnteacea, 
the Adverbs ! — 

The wind blows terribly. The sun shines mildly. The ri 
Hliine brightly. The world is very large. The mow is 1 
ceedinfly deep. The grass is quite green. The boys m 
badly. The boll went far beyond the waU. The ^^| 
exceediogly high. The lark sings beautifully. I nm rati 
tired. Where is the boy ? — He is somewhere about the houi 
perhaps he is up stairs. 

* Insert the Adverbs which are omitted in the followi 



Tlie violet smells ■. Glass is — brittle. S 

are — nssful. The sun shines . Well-b 

bread is wholeaome. The invalid walks - 

is nutritious. Vegetables are not - 

meat. Do yon like cherriea 

written. 1 Baw Bach bod writJ ng. * 

peaple ahoaid rise ■- — . 
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PRINCIPAL KINDS OF ADVERBS. 

167. Adverbs mostly belong to one of the 
following classes : — 

(1.) Adverbs of Time, 

To-day, To-morrow, Yesterday, Early, Late, Before, After, 
Ere, Soon, Now, Presently, Immediately, Directly, At once. 
Next, Once, Then, When, Ago, While, Whilst, Whilome, &c. 

(2.) Adverbs of Place* 

Here, There, Hence, Thence, Whence, Above, Below, Yon- 
der, Far, Wide, Near, Within, Without, Forth, Forwards, 
Backwards, Sideways, Longways, Right, Left. 

(3.) Adverbs of Number, 

A. Multiplicative Adverbs. 

Once, Twice, Thrice, Four times, &c. 

B. Ordinal Adverbs. 

Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, Fourthly, Fifthly, and so on. 

(4.) Adverbs of Manner, 

WeU, lU, Slowly, PoUtely^ Quickly, Patiently, Richly, 
Poorly, Cleverly, Wisely, Stupidly, Sweetly, How, &c. 

(5.) Adverbs of Degree, 

Very, Highly, Excessively, Exceedingly, Almost, Quite, 
Enough, Extremely, Nearly, Especially, Extraordinarily, 
Scarcely, How. 

(6.) Adverbs of Affirmation or Negation, 

Yes, Yea, Aye ; Not, No, Not-at-all, 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

g^^ Write out the following sentences, and over each Ad- 
verb write what it is. Thus :— A. D, (i.e. Adv. of Degree.) 

Very. 
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Where are jou going? He wenl: iiameiliatel;. He has 
long been ill. He wldom pay^ M& a visit now- He waa here 
lately. Scarcely had the famiJy left the house when the roftf 
fell in. Suddenly it became doudy. I commonly rise bofore 
seven o'clofili. They were not rMidy soon enough. He re-- 
ceives weekly tliirty shilling. He nearly lost Int DRution. 
The Edinburgh Revien comes ODt qaarterly. He walks dailj 
in the gardeD. He is always very happy to see us. 

DEGREES OF ADVERBS. 

168. Some Adverbs are compared in the 
same way as Adjectives by adding cr for the 
Comparative, and est for the Superlative. Thus, 
often, oftener, oftenest ; soon, sooner, soonest ; 
1 hese, however, are words which were originally 
Adjectives, Adverbs are also compared by 
more and most prefixed, as laisely, more wisebf, 
most vnsely. 

Some of the common Adverbs are Compa- 
ratives or Superlatives. Thus, Comparatives, 
ere, after, more; Superlatives, next, first, most. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

169. A Conjunction is a word which joins 
words, clauses, or sentences together. Thua, 
' James and Geoi^e,' ' both the secretary of the 
society and the treasurer,' ' he will go, but L 
shall remain here.' 

170. The following is a list of separate Con- 
junctions, or words used as Conjunctions : — 

Also, And, Althongh, Ai. Because, Besides, But, Elw, 
Ever, Elicept, For. Further, Fntthermore, Hence, Howevefi 
If, ykewise. Moreover, Nevertheless. Nor, Notwithataodin^ 
Or, Save, Since. Than, Thst. Then, Therefore, Thonj^h, ToO{ 
Vnkim, Hten, Whereas, While, let. ' 



171. The following is a list of the Corre- 
I lative Conjunctions, — that is, Conjunctions 
which answer or correspond to one another : — 



EXERCIBE XL. 

C^ Write oat the folloniiig EenteQCes, and underscore the 
Caajunatioiu : — 

AlthoDgh it rained so heaviljr, fet he came. The ninter hoa 
lieen oeitber wet nor cold. Not only the boys, but the girls 
also came. No $ooaet had the forailf left, thui the roof fell in. 
He wrote it ao «s to be read. Whefiier jon go ornot, I ehall. 
Both Jamea and Geocge fell from their homes. I doabt not ' 
but that jaa will Ulte it when ;nu have tried it. Write either 
the one or the other. A garden is not only pleasant, bnt nse- 
fiiL We have both cberry-trees and apple-trees in our garden. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

172. An Interjection is a word which, ex- 
presses some feeling or wish. Thus, 'Ah! it 
was very unfortunate.' ' Bravo V ' Well done !' 

173. ^e following is a list of Interjections, 
or words used as Interjections ; — 

Ah I Ah me ! Ahal Alasl Alack! Anajl Begonel Brsva! 

Dear me! Eh ? Fie ! Hat tlxlino ! Haric ! He! Heigh! 

lley-day! Hi>t ! Ho! Hot 1 Holla I Halloh 1 Harrah! 

Mush! Lo! O! Oh! Ob dear I Pooh! Pooh-iKmh t "' ' 

I Tnsh! 
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f-ECT. II, TJiE FORMAIIOS OR DKIIlVATIOi* 

OF WORDS. 

174. Words are either Roots or Derivatives. 

1 75. Roots are words which we cannot trac^ 
back to any simpler words as their origin, but 
are themselves the ultimate form. 

17fi. A word ia this ultimate or simple fomb 
ip treated as a Root, whatever part of speecb 
it may be. 

The Strong Verbs are nearly rOI Rootei and Nonng anj 
AdjectiTes sre derived from ChEm. Thus, trrave ia a Roo^ 
and the Noun troqf is derived from it; fill ie a Boot, 
the Adjective /iiW is derived from it. 

It is often difficnlt to say whether the Noun has bean derivei ^ 
from the Verb, or the Verb from (he Noun. ' 

177. Derivatives are either Primary or Sfe 
condary. 

178. Primary Derivatives are made by i 
internal change. Hence they are called Stroi 
Derivatives. 

179. Secondary Derivatives are made by i 
external addition. Hence they are called Wa 
Derivatives- 
ISO. Thus the two classes of Derivativ 

correspond to the two classes of Verbs, Stroi 
Verbs and Weak Verbs, 

PRIMARY DERIVATIVES. 
181. Primary Derivatives are formed &o 
Hoots. (I.) By chan^ng or modifying the rat 
cal vowel ; or, (2.) By cXvA.n'^™^ ot -nv^A^a 
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the last consonant; or, (3.) By changing or mo- 
difying both the radical vowel und the last 
consonant ; or, (4.) By prefixing a strengthen- 
ing letter (s or ()■ 

182. The change or modification of the 
vowel in Primary Derivatives is similar to that 
which is seen in the Past Tense of the Strong 
Verbs, or Verbs of the old formation. Thus — 



183. Sometimes the vowel is only shortened, 
as breathe, hrSatk. 

184. The change or modification of the last 
consonant is of three kinds. It is either, 1. 
changed to another consonant of the same 
kind, as dig, dike, where g becomes A ; or, 2. 
it is expanded into a fuller sound, as dig, ditch, 
where g becomes tch ; or, 3. there is a change 
in sound only, as ri.se (= rize), rise (=^ rice). 

185. VERBS. 

(1.) Vowel modified. 

Drop, DroBji.- Fall. Ftll; Rise, Uaise, Raiae .• Sit, Sel.- 
Rest, BboiiI ! ShriTG. Shrove [an old word loeaaing to Join in 
' tbefeBtiTitie»ofSlirove-lide]i Chip, Chop : ]iia. Dun. 

(2.) Consonant modified. 
Stick, Slilch. 
(3.) Vowel and consonant modified. 

Wake, WalcM; Drink. Drench; Cling, Clfncii Wring, 
LWrentA: Hook, SilcA. 
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Wne, SitBd'; 



(4.) Sirengthettinf) letter prefixed. 

Maeh, Smash: Lash, Slash: f\Bab, Splnsh: Wng, Sieag' 
Don, SlUKi Whirl, J^ciW, SieiW. 

186. N01;N3. 

(1.) Vowel modified. 

[VoKel ihBTltntd.^ Bite, £{f ; Gipe, GiT/i. 

[Koiiifi ekangfd.'] Drive, Srosa.- Strike, 5rrojt«.- Sing, 
Sony,- Deal, iVo/f ; Leor.n, £arp; Sneak, Snake, 'Ltt,Jjoti 
Bleeg, B«s»; Bleed, B/oorf.- Feed, Foadi Bear, Bin- ; TbH, 
7b/e.- Sell, Sale: GUd, Golff,- Shine, Sktem Deem, ilotni; 
Click. CAici; Cho|), Chi^ i Len(d), Loam Sit, .Seal.- Tip, 

(2.) Consonant modified. 
Dig, Ditch; Speikk, Spteeh: lUse, Aiw; Wreathe, Wreathi 
Strive, Sfrj/lf.- Behoove, Be}io(ifi Gird, GiX* .■ Lay, *- 

Sikj, fi'nui. 

(3.) Vowel and consonant modified. 
WesTc, R'oo/; Live, Hff : BreSthB, BrtiUhi 
BrtttcAi Hold, Hilli Lose, litir, 

187. ADjEwr 
[1.) Vowel modified. 

Fill, ffe«,- Shine, SAe«i,- Ileal, /fai«,- Heat. J 
[an old word whence Riiddtf\, Red: SCriog. Stncnf ff.tf 
nirung up, nerved] i Wring. IPi-unji [i.e. terunj from lb' 
right coursH, not right, or Htndghl, but a-wry\ ; Flit, Flttt, 

(2.) Consonant modified. 
LoBlhc, io/A. 

(3.) Vowel and consonant modified. 
wis, Wue ; ( H'I< ippein m the Put Teuw in ^ 

A« towf no/) ; love, litf. 

188. Many Primary Derivatives, however 
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exhibit no change of vowel or consonant ; but 
are the same us the Roots, Thus, from to 
praise we have the Noun praise ; from to catch, 
the Noun caicit; from to fall, the Noun/a«; 
from to wit (= to know), the Noun wit, and 
so on. 

189. Among Primary Derivatives arereckon- 
ed also words which are applied as Verbs, &c., 
though at a second remove from the Root, but 
vet not changed from the first derivative form. 
Thus, from house we have the Verb to house. 

190. Generally where the Verb and the 
Noun are the same in 'form, that is, are spelt 
the same, the consonant is pronounced hard 
in the Verb and soft in the Noun ; eo, strive, 
strife ; house, house. 

SECONDARY DERIVATIVES. 

191. Secondary Derivatives are formed by 
afiixes made to the Roots ; as robber, sailor, 
liar, sluggard, meakHess, mighty, godtihe, fearful. 

192. Affixes are, either mere terminations, as 
er, or, ar, ard, vess, y, uh, &c., or distinct 
words which have come to be ueed as affixes j 
as like, fttl, some, ship, in such words as war- 
like, fearful, darksome, consulship. 

193. In Secondary Derivatives formed by 
these affixes, the vowel is very often modified, 
as loiitf, length ; broad, breadth. 

194. Secondary Derivatives may be Verbs, 
Kouns, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 



1 
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VERBS. 

195. (1.) Verba are formed by the t 
nation en. As stTength~en, tBeak-en, sol 
Uffht-en, deep-en, list-en, heark-en. 

Tliese are formed from either Nouns q 
jectives. 

They may be divided into three classfi 

merely en added. Consonant doahled. 
Dark-cn Glad-d-en 

Sharp -en Mod-d-en Rip -en 

Sick-en Fat-t-en Chaat-ef 

Hard-en Red-d-en IjOOfi-en 

Length -en Lik-ea 

Stitr-en Wid-eik! 

(2.) By the termination ish. As van0 
bum-isk, rav-ish, fam-ish. 

(3.) By the termination h. As loaa 
(fr. wade), shuf-f~le (fr, shove), start-le (fr. si 
pad-d-le (fr. pad), scuff-le (fr. scuff), nib-b-i 
nip), drib-b-le (fr. drip), set-t-le (fr. i 
crnck-le (fr. crack), hand-le (fr. hand), wvM 
(fr. wring), j 

NOUNS. 

196, Persons. — 
(1.) Masculine Agents are formed 1 

termination er. They are divided intj 
classes. 

Talk-cV Job-b-er Writ-ei 

Thatch-er Plod-d-er Ua-or 

Waah-er Swim-m-er Trsd-ei 

Riag-er Win-n-er Jok-er 

Mow-er Stop-p-ei Rul-er 

Ditch -or Hat-t-e» &)Si-« 



i 
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In the first class the er is simply affixed : 
lin the second, the luet consonant is doubled 
t^&o : in the third, the e of the verb is dropt : 
,in the fourth, y becomes i. 

Words with this termination do not always 
denote a Masculine agent, but sometimes an 
instrument; as, n«(-cmcA-er, /eM-er {i\.foot), 
breah-er, 

(2.) By the termination yer and iour. As 
how-yer, saw-yer, law-yer. These are words 
^ending in w; but not all words in lo take uer, 
ifor we have hew-er, draw-er, mow-er, and others 
lilce them. (In iour), pao-iour, gav-ioar. These 
iare all words ending in v ; but not all words 
[ending in v take iour, for we have grav-er, 
akav-er, Sec. 

I (3.) By the termination ier. As hos-ier, 
•phth-ier, spur-r~ier, bar-r-ier, braz-ier, glaz- 
'ijer, JTir-r-ier, cloth-ier, coll-ier. 
I In glazier, collier, and clothier, a modifi- 
'ication of the word takes place besides. 

Words of French origin with this terml- 
FOation, are such &s financier, grenadier, court- 
(ier, brigadier, &c. 

|| (4.) By the termination eer. As chariot-ee 
i/tusket-eer, engin-eer, gazett-eer, garret-t 
\ (6.) By the termination ar. As li-ar, i 
lor, schol-ar, beg-g-ar, lub-b-ar (also lubber 
' (6.) By the termination ard. As lag-g- 
[itig-g-ard, slug-g-ard, poU-ard, sland-ard, cow- 
iard, dast-ard. 
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Tlu!< ternilnatton is the same as the preceding 
one, aT, only strengthened by the letter S, 
as Buch words as salif), soun(.d), Jel{l), and 
tyran(f), are. 

(7.) By the termination iter. As punster, 
dragster, trickster, whipster, maltster, game- 
ster, youngster, uphol(d)ster (now commonly 
vpholster-er, with a double termination). 

This is a numerous class of words. Some of 
them have gone out of common use, and are 
known now only as Proper Names; such as 
Webster (= weaver), Kempster (~= comber), 
and some others. 

Baxter or Bagster {^ bagman). 

Barrister has an t inserted as a connecting^ 
vowel, and the r, of course, is doubled. 

(8.) By the word man affixed. As tin-man, 
dust-man, coach-man, wood-man, plough-man. 

Sometimes a word has the termination er, 
and man also. As Jish-er^mait, Hght-er-inan. 

Sometimes we have a word in er, and one lo 
man, from the same root. As tin-n-er and tin- 
?nan. We liave also tink-er from the same root. 

So also hunt-er and hunts-man. 

Frequently a euphonic s is inserted. As 
in hunts-man, seeds-man, back-iKoods-man, 
steers-man, fports-man, handi-craft-g-man, 
swords-man. 

The Feminine woman and maid are added 
in the same way in char-woman, house-maid, 
milk-maid. Sec. 



i 
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197, (1.) Feminine Agent Nouns are formed 
by the termination ess. As lion-ess, heir-ess, 
god-d-ess. 

(2.) By the termination stress (^ eter-esa). 
As song-stress, sempstress. 

(3.) By the termination ine. As hero-ine. 

(4.) By the word woman or maitf affixed. As 
char-woman, worh-woman, milk-maid. 

Sometimes with the termination er also. As 
wash-er-woman. 

DIMINUTIVES. 

(1.) Diminutives are formed by the termi- 
nation kin. As lamb'kin, pip-kin, man-ni-kin 
(the ni is only a euphonic insertion ; = man- 
kin). 

(2.) By the termination ling. As under-Ung, 
gos-ling (:= goose-ling'), duck-ling, found-ling, 
dar-linQ{^= dear-ling), suck-ling, gray-ling. 

(3.) By the termmation ock. As hill-ock, 
ball-ock. 

(4.) By the termination let. As ring-let, 
stream- let, brook-let. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

198. Abstract Nouns are those which denote 
the state, quality, condition, or character of 
anything: thus, truth is "the being true j" 
nobleness, " the being noble," 

Very many Abstract Nouns may he applied 
1 from the quality or condition, to thnaa ^rW^ J 
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possess the quality, or are in the condition: 
Booietimee an Abstract Nouq may be applieil 
to one person; but, generally, it is applied to 
the whole body of those who possess the quality, 
or are in the condition, specified, 

199. The word youth will exemplify all three 
uses : 

(1.) T/ie youth of the king was a disad- 
vantage. — Here youth means youthjulness. 

(2.) The British youth are ditlinguished for 
their sense of honour. Here youth means the 
whole body of those who are young, the young 
men. 

(3.) The youth came to town yesterday. 
Here youth means a person in the state 
youthfulness or youth, a young man, 

200, Abstract Nouns are formed by the 
following terminations: ness, y, ery, th, t, hood, 
head, ship, dom, ing. 

(1.) By the termination ness. Aa rfarA-i 
thich-ness, business, thin-ness, sage-ness, like- 
ness, sacred-ness, wit-ness. 

This termination denotes, generally, the 
quality of a thing, the being so-and-so; aa 
darh-ness, "the being dark;" sacred-ness, "the 
being sacred," &c.; but not always, as in ^M^ 
nsss (fr. wis or wit, " to know "), which is eittl^t 
the person witnessing, or the thing witnessed. 

(3.) By the termination g and erg, A< 
Jfntter-y, rob-b-ertj, cook-ery, butck~ery, droll- 
ery, moch-ery, nwn-Ti-ery, kt. 



Words with these terminatioDS denote, 1. 
either the abstract notion of an action (as 
Jiatter-y, rob-h-ery ; or a particular action ; bo 
we speak of a robbery, as well as of robbery, 
abstractedly) ; or, 2. The notion of a condition 
or profession, as slav-ery; or, 3. A place, as 
rook-ery, nurs-ery, brew-ery, pig-o-ery. Thene 
last are not Abstract Nomis at all. 

(3.") By the termination ik. As heal-tk (fr. 
hale), leng-th (fr. long), streng-th (fr. glrong), 
mir-th (connected with merry), dea-th (fr. die), 
tru~th, (fr. true, and connected with the Verb 
trow, meaning to know), you-th (a softened 
form of young-tfi), ru-th (fr. rue, and seen in 
the Adjective ruth-lesg), grow-th (fr. ffrow), 
steil-th (fr. tteal), dear-th (fr. dear). 

This termination denotes the being so-and-io ; 
&& heal-th, " the bemg hale ;" streng-lh, "the 
being strong." But sometimes also the thing 
which is so-and-so ; as truth denotes not only 
true-ness,OT "the being true," but also "that 
which is true." 

(4.) By the termination t. As »igh-t (fr. 
see), migh-t (fr. inay), flight (fr. Jly), Iteigk-t 
(fr. high), weigh-t (fr, weigh), shif-l, (fr. shape), 
gif-t (fr. give), thef-t (fr.f Ai«'e), tirif-t (fr. drive), I 
Jros-t {fr. freeze), drough-t (fr. dry). 

This termination is only a variation of th. 

We had formerly high-tk, low-th, leng-th, I 
bread-th, and dep-th. We have now lost two I 
of them. High-th (which is the woi:d t.W>tiiy.J 
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used by Miltoa), has become kcigh-t, aud Itn 
has gone out of use altogether. 

In the words mght, miffht, &c. the gh bel< 
to the root, and is lost or disguised in 
Verbs, Y, in mny and_^y, represents a g-soi 
which is seen, though not heard, la Jligh-t aoA 
mU}h-t. 

(5.) By the termination hood. As >nan-&o«fi 
hardi-hoodfpTiest-hood, ckild-hood, live-li-koM 
false-hoad. ■ 

This termination denotes state or charactttlk 
thus, man-hood, the state of being a moHJ 
false-hood, the character of being false; &in 
hence a thuig which has the character of bei( 
false, a falsehood ; priest-hood, the state 
being a priest ; and hence the body of the 
who are in the state of being priests, the prio 
hood, = the priests. 

(6.) By the termination head. As Q% 
head. 

This is only a variation of hood. 

(7.) By the termination skip. As lady-A 
hard-ship, friend-skip, town-ship, generals^ 

The termination ship is from the Verb " 
shape," the original meaning of which 
Ttuike (which sense is still seen io the 
shapen, in the Bible, Psalm 61). 

(8.) By the termination dom. As king- 
earl-dom, martyr-dom, christen-dom (= chi 
tian-dom), heathen-dom, duhe-doni, frei 
and its opposite, (/iTal-dom- 



(9.) By the termination ing. As read-ing, 
Sjjeak-inff, run-n-ing, rid-ing, 

Tlieae are called Verbal Nouns, because they 
are formed from the Verb. They have the same 
termination aa the Incomplete Participle. They 
denote the doing of an action. 

201. Many Nouns are formed also by the 
terminations ric, age, d, ow, en, el. 

(1.) By the termination »ic. As bishop-ric. 

(2.) By the termination age. As bond-age, 
carri-age, wharf-age, pound-age, pass-age, bag- 
g-age, broker-age, us-age. 

(3.) By the termination d. As see-d (fr. 
sow), dee-d (fr. dd),fioo-d iit.jlow), bran-d (fr. 

(4.) By the termination ow. As wind-ow, 
shad-ow (fr. shade), har-r-ow (fr. to bear), mead- 
ow (fr. mead). 

[In the words sorrow, morrow, tallow, follow, 
hallow, and some others, the ow represents a 
g, which is seen in German, where the cor- 
responding words are sorge, morgen, talg,folgen, 
keiligen.l 

(5.) By the termination en. As ward-en 
(fr. ward,=yuard), heav-eti (fr. heave), gard-en 
(connected with yard), burth-eii (connected 
Avitli bear), maid-en (fr, maid). 

(6.) By the termination et. As wick-et, 
thich-et, rack-et, wall-et, mall-et (inall is used 
by old writers), mark-et, tick-et. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

202, Adjectives are formed by the tern 
nations y, en, ish, like, ly, some, fall, less, oA 
ed, ward, th, and ti/. 

(1.) By tbe termination y, or ey, if followii 
a y. As might-y, head-y, rabir-y, flower 
luck-y, tid-y, (fr. tide, meaning ' season ;' tit 
meaning seasonable, or fitting), stead~y, stick- 
arigr-y (fr. anger), clay-ey. 

(2.) By the termination en or w. As leac 
gold-en, silh-ea, leather-n (^ leather-en), b 
en, haT'T-en (fr. bare), aull-en, (fr. sulk), oft-^ 
Kouiher~n, norther-n, easter-n, wester-n. 

Adjectiyee with this termination for the n 
part denote the material of which anythingw 
made. They were fonnerly more numerous 
than they are now. Cedar-n, tree~n, silver-n, 
were in use. Now we use the Nouns cedars 
silver, &c. as Adjectives. 

(3.) By the termination ish. As slav-t 
tkiev-ish, squeam-isk, leasp-ish, knaD~ish , ffrei 
ish, Gaul-isk, E/igl-isk, Mom-ish. I 

This termination is used in three wayBj 
In the same sense as the termination u; 2. i 
a Diminutive sense, as in red-d-ish, hlack-i 



* Q/I«i it clesrly lui Adjectire in n/len-timei, ao 
qfl-times. Sa it is used bjr the old writers, frequt 
Jeremy Taylor : " tliine of\sa inlirinitiea," is no raata 
wat, at auy mte, a correct ux^rouion. Suon, bIbo, i 
merlj aa Adjective ; bo wo» seldom. 
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tcild-ish, green-isb, thin-n-ish, rouffh-isk ; 3. In 
proper names, as Gaul-ish. 

(4.) By the termination like. As lady-like, 
gentleman-like, god-like, ckild-Uke, war-like, 
court-like. 

Words of this class may be called Com- 
pounds, being, in fact, compounded with the 
word like, 

(5.) By the termination ly. As gentleman-ly, 
man-ly, woman-ly, god-ly, kiiig-ly, ear-ly (con- 
nected with ere and erst), Jiesk-ly. 

This ly is only a softened form of the pre- 
ceding termination like. 

(6.) By the termination some. As game- 
some, darksome, winsome, deligkt-somc, ful- 
jBome, hucksome (spelt buxom), handsome, gUul- 
aome, mettlesome. 

This termination denotea the possession of 
some quality. 

I. (7.) By the termination ful. Asfear-ful, 
4ear-ful, fruit-ful, Jrigki-ful, delight-fil. 
y Woi-ds of this sort are, in fact, compounded 
■with the v/ord full. Fearful, = full of fear. 

(8.) By the termination less. As law-less, 
tense-less, tear-less, hope-less, fear-less. 

This termination denotes the absence of a 
^tiling : as lawless '= without law. 

(9.) By the termination able. As eat-able, 
drink-able, suit-able. 

This termination ivKpYiei possibility. 

(ID.) By the termination ed. As mretel 



rag-g-ed, Tug-g-ed. This termination aboui 
especially in Compounds, as neat-hand- 
golden-wing-ed. See Sect. 212. 

This termination is the same in meaning as 
the tirst, V. 

(11.) By the terminatiorucarii. A& to-vnird, 
fro-ward, down-ward, awk-ward (fr. awk, an 
old word meaning left) : awkward is left-handed^ 
the opposite of dexterous, which means rigl ~ 
handed. 

Tlie termination ward implies direction 
ward, " in the direction to." 

(12.) By the termination th. As Jbur-tk, 
six-tk, seven-thfjif-tk, eigh-th. Adjectives with 
this termination are all Ordinal Numerals. 

(13.) By the termination tg. Asjor-tt/, 
ty, twen-ty (= twain-ty), thir'ty(:= three-i 
Ty means ten : thus, thirtg = three-tens. 
ADVERBS. 

203. Adverbs are formed by the terminations 
ly, ce, st, wise, ways, and times. 

(1.) By the termination ly. As bad-i 
cool-ly, sober'ly,ful-iy, week-ly. 

(2.) By the termination ce. As on-ce, 
thri-ce. 

(3.) By the termination st. As whilst. 
prep, amongst (fr. among), amid-st (fr. ami 

(4.) By the words wise, ways, times. 
other-wise, al-ways, four- times. 

The word wise is another form of ffuise^ 
is not the same as ways, the plural ot'tooy. 
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PREFIXES. 



204. Derivatives are formed also by Prefixes, 
that IB, by inseparable particles prefixed to 
words- 

(1.) By the Prefix a. As (Verbs) a-rise, 
a-rouse, a-wake, a-skame, a-wait. (Adverbs) 
a-broad, a-skore, a-loft, a-kead, a-hoard. 

This Prefix, a, is often equivalent to the word 
on, as in ashore, aboard, (^= on shore, on board) ; 
but it is not always equivalent to it, as in a-loft, 
and a-head, and must not be confounded with 
it. In this sense, a is used in such phrases as 
to go a-hnnting, a-JUking, &c. 

(2.) By the Prefix be. As (Verbs) be-speak, 
he-have, be-spread, be-take, he-smear, be-labour, 
he-spatter, he-friend ; (Adverbs^ be-neath, he- 
fore, he-side, oe-times, be-cause, be^tween. 

This Prefix signifies, in Adverbs, bg ; as he- 
cause, ^ hy-cause ; beside, = by the side of. 

(3.) By the Prefix un. As un-do, un-muke, 
va-just, un-like, un-wisely. 

tin is a negative, and means " not." 

Un is prefixed to Saxon or Latin words ; in, 
the Latin negative Prefix, only to Latin words. 
We may say un-just, or un-certain, as well as 
in-Justice, or insecure, but not in-like, or tn- 
vnse. 

(4.) By the Prefix mis. As mis-take, mis- 
be-have, mis-lead, mis-rule, mis-conduct. 

This termination implies wrongness or erroc. 
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(5.) By the Prefix /or. Asfor-pive,for-gei, 
for-b'td,Jhr-bear, fare-go, Jbre-fend, for-lorn. 

This Prefix has a negative meaning: it im- 
plies absence or loss. It is sometimes spelt 
fore, as in fore-go, fore-fend, but must not be 
confounded with the fore which is seen in ifr 
fore, fore-tell, fore-know, &c. 

(6.) By the Prefix ^ain. Aa gainsay, gain- 
stand (used by Sidney, though not used now), 
gain-strive (used by Spenser, though not used 

This Prefix, gain, implies opposition, and is 
equivalent to against, which is a Derivative 
from gain (Germ, gegen). The Verb to gain 
(^ get or win), ia quite another word, and 
must not be confounded with the Prefix qain. 

(7.) By the Prefix fore. As fore~tel', fort- 
shew, fore-know, fore-cast. 

This termination is equivalent to before, or 
beforehand, which are Derivatives from fore. 

(8.) By the Prepositions and Particles, out, 
aver, under, up, with, back. As out-do, over- 
take, over-reach, understand, under-bid, upset, 
up-tum, withstand, with-hold, backslide. 

COMPOUNDS. 

205. When two words related to one anotbef 
are united into one word, the word ia called i 
Compound word ; thus, the two words hoTK 
and shoe make the Compound word korse-akoe. 

206. The unilj o( U\e word is shewn ia 
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speaking, by the accentuation. The priucipal 
accent falls on one 'word, and the other loses its 
accent as a distinct word. ThHS, in horse-shoe, 
horse has the principal accent, and shoe loses 
its fiiU accent, and lias only a subordinate one. 

207. Compound words may contain several 
components; thus, handicraftsman contains 
three words, hand, craft, man, which are the 
component parts of the Compound word. 

208. The parts of a Coimiound may be dif- 
ferent parts of speech. They may be two 
Nouns, as horse-skoe, steam-boat, coach-box, 
viedicine-bottte, tetter-carrier, &c, 

209. Or they may be Adjective and Noun, 
as handi-worh, moss-covered, holi-dau. 

Or Adjective and Verb, as vouchsafe. Or 
two AA\e.ctb/a&,^& golden-feathered. Or Adverb 
and Adjective, as never-failing, ever-lasting. 

210. Or two Adverbs, or Prepositions, or 
other particles, as here-ajier, here-of, tohere- 

211. Compound words consisting of an Ad- 
jective and a Noun often take the termination 
ed, as from neat and hand, the Compound n&tt- 
handed; so blue-eyed, bright-haired; the ter- 
mination means having or endued with. This 
class of Compounds is very numerous, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

212. It has been said above, that two words, 
by being compounded, have their accentuation 
affected. The principal word receives the nc' 
cipal accent, aad the 8obWB>aM»ife. ■w^tA^ 
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subordinate accent, or none ftt all. Thus 
house becomes icarekoUse, boat-man become 
boatman. So much is this the case, th: 
sometimes a word loses one of its letters, whi 
thus made subordinate : thus, faith-full (th 
is, fill! of faith), becomes /aiM-^/; aniiatlotbi 
Compounds oifull in the same way. 

213. Thns also the words pcr^aA^r (^^^Kirj 
taker), shepherd {= sheep-herd), an(lj:xufil 
(= piiss-limf), lose their mil form, when tin 
lose their full accentuation. 

EXERCISE XLl. 

K^ Let the Pupil write out Che fallowiag words, iridil 
meaning of each, otherwise and fully capressed : — 

Mid-night, Low-browed, Sweet-briar, Hedge-row, S 

Sunset, Woodnatea, Earthquake, Woodland, Never-UU 
Noon-day, Moanihine, Yew-tree, Smooth -shaven. Cm 
bowl, Daylabourer, Bright-haired, Shower-drop, Foot-<l 

Upatairs, Truth-loving, Manliind, Husbnnd, Wms-tit u 

Hodiouse, Green-liouBo, Ohve-grave, Golden -winged, 0» 
watch. Overstep, Undersell, Upland, Steadfast, locuM- | 
breathing, Muiy-twinkUng, LovB-promptcd, Neat.h)Uid<id, AJr- 
balloOQ, Sea-lick, Horr" '-'-- ' 

214. The importance of attending to the J 
analysis of English words will be eeen at oue«l 
from the following list, in which the pnpij 
should account for every syllable, and changf 

of letter. 

Steng-th-en-er 
Un-wit-t-ing-ly 
Un-cleim-li.n«aB 

Mia-do-ing-s 




li-hood \ S*u«V-Binii^^,(i 
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TBENCH, LATIN, AND OREEK DERIVATIVES. 
, 215. The following are the principal termi- 
nations of Englisli words derived from the 
j^rench, Latin, or Greek. The French and 
iLatin terminations are generally the same: 
•they are put together. 



'■ 216.(1.) Verbs are formed by the termination 
• ize or ise. As epitom-ize, Anglic-ize, German- 
\\se, bapi-ize. 

(2.) By the termination ate. As agit-ate, ex- 
fenu-ate, elev-ate. 

NOUNS. 
I 217. PBEBOne. 
|, (1.) Masculine Agent Nouns are formed by 

Ithe termination tor or sor. As ac-tor, rec-tor, 
ton-sor, contrac-tor ; and ihor in au-thor 
(another form of aac-tor), 
, These Nouns may frequentJy be found by 
f&dding OT to the English Verb ; as act, act-or ; 
'M:ontract, conlract-or. They may also be ex- 
l-plained by them ; as ac(or, one who acts ; con- 
K tractor, one who contracts ; rector and tonsor 
Lhave no simple Verbs in English related to 
them by which they can be explained; but 
thev come from Latm Verbs, rego, " to rule," 
[ana (oTirfeo, "to shave;" so that rector meant 
W" a ruler," and tonsor " a shaver." '^^H 

I (2.) By the termination twier. Aa^NMf-^^^H 
warammatic-atta: ,.^^^H 
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These are diminutives and terms of con- 
tempt. Poetaster means " a poet in a very 
small way;" grammaticaster, "avery common- 
place grammarian." 

(3.) Feminine Agent Nouns are formed by 
the termination tTtx. As administra-trix, execu- 
trix. 

These Nouns may be found by turning tor 
in the Masculine Nouns, into trix, aa execu-tor, 
execu-tTtx. 

218. Things. 

Latin. 

(1 .) Noima are formed by the termination ion. 
As reg-ion. 

(2.) By the termination tion and sion. As 
na-tioTt,col-lec-tion,aC'tion,fiK-tion,ab-lu'tion, 
di-vi-sion, con-fu-sion, in-tru-sion, vision. 

(3.) By the termination ty or itj/. As uti- 
li-ty, digni-ty, qucd-ity, ent-ity. 

(4.) By the termination tude. As magni-tude, 
forti'tude, longi-tude, lati-tude. 

(5.) By the termination nee {ance or ence). 
As di-lig-ence, de-pend-ence, con-ftw-enee, ac- 
cept-ance. 

(6.) By the termination litre and sure. As 
pic-ture, e-ra-sure. 

Nouns with these terminations are for the 
most part Abstract Nouns. 

(7.) By the termination mffli(. Asmonu-meitt, 
tor-men t, oint-mettt. 

(8.) Hy the termination torij Cor ory added tg 
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the English Verbs). As direc-tory, in-ven-tory, 
con-sist-ory. 

Greek. 

219. (1.) Nouns are formed by the termi- 
nation ad or id. Aa Aene-id, Hi-ad, Dunci-ad, 
Tro-ad. 

Nouns of this class are generally names of 
poems, as Aene-id; or of districts as IVoad. 

(2.) By the termination sm (asm or ism). As 
cha-sni, ^a-sm, bapti-sm, pri-sm. 

Words with this termination denote the doing 
of an action, or the thing done. Thus, bap- 
tism implies the performing of the rite of bap- 
tism, or the rite performed. 

(3.) By the termination y, PiBanatom-y,apo- 
log-y, geogTaph'V. 

Tliis termination in Greek, ij (e), answers to 
the EngUsh ing; thus, geography means earth- 
describing, or earth-description, 

(4.) By the termination sis and is. As atia- 
ly-sis, cri-ais, em-pha-sis. 

This termination denotes strictly the doing 
of an action. Thus, analysis means analysing, 
or decomposing. 

(5.) By the termination ics. As class-ics, 
eth-ics, mathemat-ics. 

This termination is confined to the names of 
arts, sciences, and branches of literature; as 
ethics, the science of character; mathematics 
.the science of number and magmt«.d«.. 
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ADJECTIVES. 
220. (1.) By the termination a ^ As Jin-al, 
pap-al, frvff-al, marti-al, reg-al, leg-al, episcop- 
al, diacon-al. 

(2.) By the termiuation ic. As class-ic, 
polit-ic, hero-ic, polem-ic, sulphur-ic, nitr-ic. 

(3.) By the termination ical and tictil. As 
ctass-ical, nant-ical, pruffmat-ical, pract-ical, 
cier-icat. 

(4.) By the termination ar and ari/. As 
ocul-ar, sot-ar, lun-ar, famiU'Or, auxili-art/, 
mercea-ary, perpendi<ml-ar. 

(6.) By the termination id. As sol-id, vap-id, 
rap-id, torr~id, flacc-id, tim-id. 

(6.) Bythe termination i/e and it/e, A& ftex- 
iU, rep-tile, vola-tile, serv'ile, host-He, fut-ile. 

(7.) By the termination ane, ene, or ine. As 
div-inf, mund-ane, terr-ene, ser-ene, mar-tne. 

(8.) By the termination ose or ous. As verb- 
ose, ob-vi-ous, voraci-ous, marvel-l-ous, studi-oua, 
atroci-ous, dubi-ous, consci-ous, glob-ose, la- 
cry m-ose. 

(9.) By the termination tive or ive. Ab aC' 
live, callec-tive. 

This termination is sometimes affixed to 
genuine English words, as in talk-a-tive. 

(10.) By the termination tori/, sory, or cry. 
As con-jirma-tory, cursory, corrobora-tory, 
diree-tory. 

(11.) By the termination i&/iT. As ed-ibl4'. 
This termination corresponds to the English I 
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able; and implies possibility: as et/ififc, possible 
to be eaten, eat-able. 

(12.) By the termination 7(f (ewi or oh(). As 
e-vide-nt, e-leg-ant, ferve-nt, arde-nt, dilig-ent. 

PREFIXES. 

221. (1.) Derivatives are formed by the 
Prefix a or ab, meaning away or from. As 
a-vert, to turn away; ab-use, to turn away 
from the right use, 

(2.) By the Prefix ad {ac, at, an, ap, as, or 
at), meaning to. As ad-vert, to turn to; ac-cede, 
to come to. 

(3.) Bythe Prefix aKfe(an(i).nieaningfif/'ore, 
As ante-date, to date beforehand ; anti-ctpaie, 
to take beforehand, 

(4.) By the Prefix circum (circu) meaning 
round. As cir aim-vent, to come round; circu-it, 
going round, 

(5.) By the Prefix con {com, col, co), meaning 
with. As con-duce, to bring together; con- 
tract, to draw together ; com-pose, to put to- 
gether ; col-lect, to gather together ; co-ecal, 
of an age with (another). 

(6.) By the Prefix contra (counter), meaning 
against. As eontra-dict, to speak against ; 
contra-vene, to go against ; counter-act, to act 
against. 

(7.) By the Prefixtfe, meantng^wn. ksde- 
scerid, to go down ; de-grade, to step down. 

(8,) By the Prefix dig (di, dif), meB.uiR.%, 
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apart, away. As dissent, to think differently; 
dis-part, to partdifferent ways; dif~fer, to b^r 
one one way and another another ; di-late, to 
spread apart. 

(9.) By the Prefix ex (ef, e), meaning out. 
As ex-ceed, to go out or beyond ; ef-fusion, pour- 
ing out ; e-late, to raise up. 

{10.) By the Prefix in {im, il, ir), meaning in 
or into. As in-tend, im-brue, 

(11.) By the Prefix in{im, il, ir), meaning 
not, corresponding to the English un. As in- 
iquitous, not equitable, unjust; im-prudent, not 
prudent; il-legal, not legal; ir-Tegular, not 
regular. 

(12.) By the Prefix inter, meaning betvseen. 
Aa inter-vene, to come between ; inter-cede, to 
go between. 

(13.) By the Prefix intra, meaning to within, 
Aa intro-vert, to turn within. 

(14.) By the Prefix ob {oc, of, op), meaning 
against. As ob-vious, lying in any one's way; 
oc-casion, a chance falling in any one's way ; 
of~fer, to put in any one's way, to present to 
any one ; op-pose, to put in any one's way. 

(15.) By the Prefix per {pel), meaning 
through, or over. As per-.rpire, to breathe 
through ; pel-lucid, shining through, 

(16.) By the Prefix post, meaning after. 
As post-pone, to put after; post-date, to date 
after. 

(17.) By the Prefix prae or pre, meaning 
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before. As pre-pare, to get beforehand ; pre- 
I ndiie, to put before. 

I (18.) By the Prefix pro, meaning/or(A. As 
\pro-ject, to cast forth; pro-pound, to put forth. 
( (19.) By the Prefix praeter or preter, mean- 
I ing by or past. As preter-mit, to let pass by. 
J (20.) By the Prefix re, meaning back or again. 
I As re-turn, to turn back ; re-cede, to go back ; 
re-pay, to pay back. 

(21.) BythePreflxrciro, meaning backwards. 
As retro-grade, to step back ; retro-cede, to go 
back. 

(22.) By the Prefix se, meaning apart. As 
se-cede, to go away or apart. 

(23.) By the Prefix sub {sue, suf, sur), mean- 
ing tinder or up. Assm6-»»7, to put under; suc- 
ceed, to come up ; suf-fer, to bear up under. 

(24.) By the Prefix subter, meaning under- 
neath. As subter-Jluous, flowing under. 

(25.) By the Prefix sup^, meaning over, or 
above. As super-jluotts, overflowing, unneces- 
l»ry ; supersede, to set aside, be above. 

(26.) By the Prefix trans or tra, meaning 
beyond. As trans-gress, to go beyond ; tra)is- 
iate, to remove ; tra-dition, testimony handed 
down from one to another. 



GREEK PREFIXES. 



I 



222. An or a, meaning not. As An- 
(an), without; apxn (arche), government; 
at is, absence of government, confusion. 



i 
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Ampki, meaning boti or two. As an^hi- 
hwmt ; attft (ampbi) both ; fitoc (t»u^). ii/e ; 
tfast is, livii^ iQ both ways (oq land and 
water). 

Aaa, meaning ap. As ama-tomy ; ava (ana), 
ip; ro^iif (t6met, catti»ff; that U, a cutting up 
into parts, or disserting. Ana-lytU; ava (ana), 
«p or apart; Xmnc (lusis or Ivsis), hotening ; 
tliat is, a dis&oMng, or resolving into separate 
parts. 

^nW, meaning o^mnsf. As anti-paihy ; avri 
(anii), aoaiiut ; waBoc (pathos), feeling ; that 
is, a feeUng against, or a repugnance to any 
thing. Ant-agonlit; avrt (anti), against; ayio- 
vitrrq^r (^onistes), a combtUatit ; that is, one 
fighting against another. 

Apo, nieaning_/7-OT«. As apo-logy ; am (apo), 
from ; X»yoc o speech ; that is, a speech turn- 
ing off a charge from any one, a defence. 

Dia, meaning through. As dior-meter ; Zia 
(dia), though ; /itrpov (metron), a measure ; 
that is, a line passing throagh any thing, ta 
that the part on either side measures the same. 

Epi, meaning upon. As epi-laph ; twi (epi), 
upon ; ra^o^ (t&phos), a tomb ; that ts, an m- 
Hcription on a tomb. 

Hyper, meaning over. As hyper-critical; 
iiirtp (tmper or hyper), over; icptriKoc (critikoa), 
critical; that is, over-critical. 

Hypo, meaning under. As hypo-thesis ; wn> , 
(liupu or hypo), Wfflrfw; (/sin f (thesis), a ptac- i 
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L ing ; that is, a principle laid down as the baeis 
! ot an argument, a supposition. 

Meta, meaning beside. As meta-phrase ; 
fitra (meta), over ; tjtpaaif; (phrasis), wording ; 
that is, a translation of any composition into 
different words. Metamorphosis; ^sra (meta), 
over; fiop^ti {morphe), form ; that is, a chang- 
ing over to another form. 

Para, rae&nins against. A&para-dox; napa 
(para), against ; Sota (doxa), appearance ; that 
is, something appearing contradictory. Para- 
phrase ; vapa (pani), beside ; ^paoi^ (phrasis), 
wording ; that is, an explanation of a sentence 
or composition by additional words, and in a 
fiiller manner. In a metaphrase the words are 
changed ; in a paraphrase the words may re- 
main the same, but others are added. 

Peri, meaning round. As peri-cardium ; 
irtpi (peri), round; icapBia (kardia), the heart; 
that is, the part round the heart. 

Syn (sj/m, syl), meaning with. As syn-tax ; 
avv (syn), with ; ra^ic (taxis), arrangement ; 
that is, arrangement together in order. Si/m- 
pathy ; aw (sym), with ; iraBoc (pathos), fi 
ing ; that is, feeling with any one, felu 
feeling. 
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PART II. 

SYNTAX. 



223. Syntax teaches tlie construction of 
sentences. 

224. A sentence is an assemblage of words, 
conveying a complete sense ; as T^me flies. 

225. Sentences are either simple or complex. 

226. A simple sentence contains only one 
finite Verb ; as, Perseveranct surmounts diffi- 
culties. I wish to see Him. 

227. A complex sentence consists of two or 
more sentences in combination ; and, therefore, 
must contain more than one finite Verb; as, 
Hannibal was defeated by the Rojttans, and was 
driven out of Italy. 



t^ WriU out tlie follawing aentt^nces, and undencQi 
aimple wnlenccB. The rest will be coni|ile:i ones : — 

We btc pleased with the house. Where is the book ? 
weather is BCvere. I have bought and rend the book. 
and mmmeaded the bof . The bo; was delighted. Hia I 
had not Been him for ais mc 
father had been abroad, a 
months, 

228. Sentences are either principal or acces- 
80 ly. 

229. A principal sentence is a sentence 
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which is not dependent on any other sentence; 
as, Tlie boy throws [he stone. 

230. Aq accessory sentence is a sentence 
which is dependent on another sentence ; aa 
( The boy throws the stone) that he may hit the 
tree. " That he may hit the tree," is an acces- 
sory sentence, being dependent on the prin- 
cipal sentence, " The boy throws the stone.' 

Tlirows is the principal Verb ; may kit is 
the accessory Verb. 

EXERCISE XLIII. 

£^^ Wntf out the foUowiDg BeotenceBr and andCTscore Ilie 
accessory BcnteoccB : — ■ 

I went to LondoD that 1 might ece him. lie Beked me how 
I went. I Cold him that I had walked. I will see whetiier I 
can fiDd the hook. I wi»h that yoa may be ahle to (iod it 
speedilj. Jomea was delighted with Che book which joa gave 



231. A phrase is a number of words con- 
veying some meaning, but not a complete sense, 
because it contains no finite Verb ; as, without 
doubt, beyond a question, as soon as possible, 
with all ea^edition. 





EXERCISE XLIV. 






5S" Write ou 

I-hrasen^— 


tthefo 


lowing Bentenccs, an 


i.„a.i. 


oarethe 


He will como without delaj. He writes 
dition. The boy is clever, without douht, hu 

She \* OODUDS in a great hnny. 


irith great otpe- 
witli al[ speed.' 
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232. The main parts of a sentence are the 
subject, the predicate, and the object. 

233. The subject is that of which we are 
speaking, and, is always in the Nominative 
Case ; as, The boy runs. The boy is the subject, 
and is Nominative to the Verb runs. 

234. The predicate is the thing which we 
assert of the subject, and is either the Verb to 
be, and an Adjective, or something equivalent ; 
or merely a Verb ; as, The boy is lossy. The boy 
is the subject, and is lazy the predicate. So 
The boy runs. The boy is the subject ; runs is 
the predicate. 

235. The object is that whicli we affirm the 
subject to do or affect in anyway ; as. The boy 
throws the stone. The stone is the object to 
throws. 

EXERCISE XLV. 

1t^ Write out the folloiiing senteDces, tnd underscore tbe 
eubject, doublj underscore the object, and euclose the predi- 
CHte within bracketa ; — 

The horse rats the corn. The com delight! the bo»e. 
The nncte bought the houee. Tbe house pleases the ancle. 
The boy wrote the letter. The letter pleased the bdier. 
Tlie master frees the slave. The slave is exceedingly thankful. 
Tbe boy learns the lesson. 

236. The other parts of a sentence are called 
adjuncts. 

237. Each word may have an adjunct, if 
necessary. Thus, 7^c hoy throws the atone, 
may be enlarged to the strong boy immboi- 
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ATELY throws the large stone. Here strong, 
immediately, and large are adjuncts, respec- 
tively, of boy, throws, and stone. 

238. The following table will show the parts 
of a sentence, without and with adjuncts. 





Subj,,t. 
The boy 

Ti^bDJ 

The boy 


Predicate. Objeei 
Is-lazy. 

RUDS. 

TlirawB The aCooa, 


1 


The strong boy 





EXEHCIBE XLVI. 
^g" Write out the foUowing BenteaceB, in the same form ;— 
■ {Without A4}K«ctt.) .The earpeoter mended the ehair. 

Tlie bird fliea. The surgeon ja attentive. The patieot recovers. 

The stone fslla. The boy breaks the wmdow. 

^ (With Adjuitclt.) The snrgeon is remarkably attentiTe. 

The patient speedily recovers. TTie large and heavy stone faJls 

rapi^y. Tbe diligent boy almost always makes great progress. 

The giwd alvays love the good. 

239. The construction of sentences depends 
upon the ayreeiaent, government, and arramje- 
ment of words. 

240. Agreemknt. — Words agree, when they 
correspond in Number, Gender, Person, or 
Case ; as He runs. Here the Verb runs agrees 
with he ill Number and Person. I 

241. GovEitNMENT. — One word govecne. J 
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another, when it causes it to be in some par- 
ticular Case or Mood ; as, / saw her. Here 
Aer is in the Objective Case, governed by the 
Active Verb saw. 

242. ARaiSGEMENT. — Words are properly 
arranged, when they are in such an order as to 
convey the sense intended ; as. He alone it 
happy. If we alter the arrangement, we alter 
the sense; as. He is happy alone. This nieam 
something quite different. 

NOUNS. 

THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

243. Rule 1. — The Verb agrees with iti 
Noininative in Number and Person, 

Examples. — I nm; He is. — In the first 
example, / is the Pronoun of the first person, 
and must therefore be followed by- am, which 
is the form of the first person of the Vert*. 
In the second, he is the third person, and 
must have is, the third person of the Verb, 
to agree with it. 

EXEBCISK XLVII, 



The boy ( Ihute. The bora ( ) hasU 

( ) haste. Thon ( ] made a mistake. 

SovereigD Biiil the Psrliament ( ) the Uwa. 

pasBage over tlu: AtLantu: ( ) made within iboi 



r 



TO BE. 

Tlie SinuUyaD Mountains ( ) more thnn tive miles 

high. TTiia ( ) solitude. Thou ( ) buBj. 

The lawi { ) eiecut«d b; the Queen. 

TO SPEAK. 
Thou ( ) wisely. Natore ( ) to man. 

Books ( ) Ibe seatiments of the departed. 

244. Rule I. A. — Singular Nominatives, 
connected by and, require the Verb and Pro- 
noun to be in the Plural. 

Examples. — England, Scotland, and Wales 
form Great Britain. To live moderately and 
to take exercise, are necessary to health. — In the 
former sentence the three Nominatives, En- 
gland, Scotland, and Wales, and in the latter, 
the two clauses, to live moderately, and, to take 
exercise, make a Plural, and therefore require 
the Verbs, /orm and are, to be so too. 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 



and Sparta ( ) the chief Grecian ciBee. Chronulogy 

and geography ( ) Ibe eyes of history. To write 

Itgibly, to speak correctly, and to compose readily, { ) 

useful arts ; and ( ) cim be acquired only by attendve 

practice. Demoalheneg and Cicero ( ) the greatest 

orators of antiquity ; { pr.) ( v.) left an ioj. 

perisbflble name behind them. Cowardice and boasting, ty- 
ranny and obsequiousness, often ( ) each othrr, and 
wherever { pr.) { v.) found ( ) dis- 
eoier a base mind. Health, competency, and contentinent, 
( ) the beet earthly felicity ; ( pr.), tlierefore, 
who ( V.) ( pr.) should vdae (, \«^i. 
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245. Rule 1. B. — Singular Nominatives of 
tile third person, separated by or, or its negative 
nor, require the Verb and Pronuun to be in 
the Singular. 

Example. — Either John or his brother has 
your booh. In this sentence only one of them has 
the book, and one is Singular, therefore (Sect 
243) we must have has, the Singular form of 
the Verb. So, too, it must be, neither John 
nor his brother has the hook ; the construction 
not being affected by the negative. 

EXERCI3E XLIX. 

^SS" ^^ ^V ^B parentheaea with any appropriate Verij oi 
Prnnouu ; 

My ^ead or hia couein ( ) you ererr mominr. 

Neither astrolijgy Dor alchemy ( ) the DBme oi a ic 

He or Jane ( ) in the house. Nrather cotton 

nor tea ( ) prodnced in thia conntry. To fool i 

on actuunt of our own acquirementB. or to despise othen riM 
know leii, ( ) a contented mind, or a deprATed heait 

To ecom or to hate him ( ) equally foolish. 

246. Rule 1. C— WhenNominativesof dif-i 
ferent Numbers are separated by or, or nor, tb«l 
Verb and Pronouns must be in the Plural, and 
generally, the Plural Nominative should be 
placed next the Verb. 

Example. — Neither the general nor the iol-\ 
titers have arrived; they were expected earlier. 

EXERCISE L. 
S^" Supply the proper Verbs and Pronoiuu in the H-| 

ile or his frienilE ( ')^D^l^l»□l:. The prince oi b>l 
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courtiers ( ) arrived. Neither I nor jou ( ) 

been idle. Where ( ) the hopea or the vigour of 

youth ? Neither the book nor the letters ( ) arrivcil. 

Neither ridies nor bme ( ) bd valuable u bealtli. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

247. Rule 1. D.— When Collective Nouns 
imply plurality, the Verb and Pronoun are 
Plural. But when oneness is implied, the Verb 
and Pronoun must be Singular. 

Example. — The people are faithful in pro- 
portion as they are trusted. Here, the Noun of 
multitude, people, conveying the notion of plu- 
rality, the Verb, are, and the Pronoun, they, 
are Plural. But the mob was dispersed; it was 
very riotous. The Noun, jnob, has a notion of 
unity ; the Verb, was, and the Pronoun, it, are 
therefore used in the Singular. 

EXERCISE LI. 

te Verba and Pronouns, snd 
le respective Verba aupplied: — 
The parliament ( ) prorogued ( ) meets 

again in February. The army ( ) disbanded : peace 

renders ( ) servicea no longer neccsaarj. The clergy 

( ) not onnnimou* on the aubject. Congress ( ) 

delil)emted since October. TLe cattle ( ) been driten 

into the mendoff : John drore ( ). The convocation 

( ) adjourned ; { pr.) ( y.) its sit- 

tings in a month. The navy ( ) well manned. The 

public ( ) respectfiiltj iiifomied. The committee 

( ) issued the following recommendation. The erew 

( ) nearly complete. The rest ( ) now aboard. 

The party ( ) much divided, Or ( ) might 

assume the gavenuaeut. _ 
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0B3ERVATI0S. — Those Collective Nouns, 
which have but one form, are used ia the Plural 
only; as mankind, clergy, people (= persons). 

Those, which have two forms, fjenerally take 
the Verb and Pronoun in the Singular, when 
the Singular form is used; as. The party has 
little injiuence because it is so much divided. 
The Collective Noun, party, has two forms; 
party, Singular, and parties. Plural : and the 
Singular being used, the Verb Ilos, and the 
Pronoun it, are used in the Singular. If we 
use the Plural form, the Verb and Pronoun 
must be Plural. Thus, Parties are now nearly 
balanced, and their vtocements are therefore made 
with greater caution. 

248. Rule 1. E, — Nouns used figuratively in 
the Singular form with a Plural signification, 
require the Verb to be Plural. 

Example. — There are seventy head of cattle 
in the vteadow. Here the word head is used 
fisuratively in the Singular form but with a 
Plural signification, and therefore requires the 
Verb, are, to be in the Plural. 

EXERCISE Lll. 

S^" Soppty the appropriate Verbs and Ptoiuiuiie ia One 
Tollawiug sentences : — 

Ten sail of the line ( ) to join the chumd OwC 

Kve hundred horse { ) for the Brmy in ■ week, nin* 

tfaotuund foat ( ) reCaraGd ; [ ) Atlnre ^sd* 

nation is uot Imown. 

249. Rule \. ¥.— M.ast of those Nouns 
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mlv a 
with Verbs in the Plural. 

Example. — Miches take to themselves wings 
andfii/ awny. So also thanks, ashes, &c. 

Some, however, are used in the Singular 
only; as W7iat news is abroad ? Some, in both 
Numbers ; as, Tliis means is the most suitable ; 
or. These means are the most suitable. 

Tlie names of sciences and some others are 
found in both Numbers, but the Plural is gene- 
rally preferable. Thus, The clasps are ac- 
quired only by hard labour. Physics include 
all the sciences relating to the mechanical pro- 
perties of matter. 

BXERCISB Ltlt. 

f^" Supply appropriate Verbs and Praiiouns in tlie fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

Sach an amends ns hs cam make ( ) not worth tlie 

asking. The pure mathematics ( ) Brilhmetic, algebra, 

and georaetrj. The alma ( ) been injudiciously 

bestowed. Poiitjes ( ) not always improve a roan's 

fortune or temper. The aahes ( ) been tbronn away. 

Great psina ( ) been taken by him. Tlie thanka of 

his countrj ( ) be«n presented to lum. 

250. RcleI.G. — When a Noun or Pronoun 
is followed by a Participle, and neither governs 
any word in the sentence, nor is governed by 
any, it is j)iit in the Nominative Absolute. 

Example. — He being penitent, we pardoned 
him. Here, he is followed by the Participle, 
and not being grammatically related to any 
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word in the sentence, is considered to be in the 
Nominative Absolute, 



t^ Underscore the Nominative Absolute in the following 



The town being relieved, the enemy raised the liege. We 
sre in great auspenEe, no farther news having been heard. I 
tell you that your eon having thus wasted his time, we have no 
further hopes of him. The House of Lords having been de- 
clared nselfss, and the House of Commons purged, Cromwell 
retained the sole power in bis own hands. 

231. Obsekvation. — ^The Nominative may 
be 

1st. A Noun or Pronoun ; as, J*lay is 






2nd. An Infinitive Mood; as. To play is 
pleasant; or 

3rd. A whole clause ; as, To play without 
quarrellijig is pleasant. 



__ n the following bbd- 

tences, and state their nature, whether Nouns, Infiiutives, eh' 
Clauses ; thus : — 

To poiaeis a good lemper is better than wealth. 
Leonidaa was heroin. The author writes well. The con- 
stitntion of our country has been the work of several ages. To 
lire virtuouBly, is to hre happily. He only deserves the name 
of man, who performs the duties of humanity. The fear til 
possible evil, otlen prevents the perfnmmnee of certiun raad. 
A great man has eaid, that " didieulty ia the condition of « 
cess." No one will assert tliBt the possession of wealth nea 
g*iilf prodoces happiness. From crag to crag leaps the live 
thunder. I'n err, is human -, tn fort^te, divine. 



J 
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Observation,— Of course all sucli Nomi- 
natives are of the third person, 

THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 
Rule 2. — ^The Objective Case follows Active 
Verbs and Prepositions. 

252. Rule 2. A. — Active Verbs govern the 
Objective Case. 

Example. — He held me. In this sentence 
held is an Active Verb, and the object of it is 
me, which is therefore in the Objective Case. 
Tliose whom He thought to he true to his party, 
not who he thought ; whom being the object of 
tile Active Verb, thought. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

8^" ' Underscore the ObjeotiTea io the following Kentencts, 
and donbly onderscore the Verbs governing them : — 

He threw a stone. Hold my hand. England governs Ihe 
moat widely evtendM empire. BmtuH stabbed Caesar. " Tukc 
Bwsy that bauble." " 1 would not haie a man to till my 
ground." 

•■ Supply the Objectives in the following aenteneea : — 

She told (111 person aing.) that yau alniok (3rd sing, fern.) 
He dislikes <lst person plur.) I wiU have (2nd sing.) The 
men have been insolent ; I will dismiss ( ). Hear. 

(Ist sing.) Rocaans ! She is ymir frieiidj do not disregard 
( ). \ requestad my brother ( ) you know 

to write to me tooa. The book ( ) you admire is 

lent. 1 ba*e wld that horse ( ) the groom injured. 

He ( ) thoo lovest, is dead. 

253. RcLE 2. B.— The Pa.ssive of VeA*^ 
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Ivhich signify asking, telling, teaching, granting, 
JrefHsiag, showing, paying, promising, offering, 
■ eometimea take an Objective after them. 
I Examples. — He was much pleased with the 
I ship, when he was shown her by the offtceri. 
< Here her is in the Objective, after the ^ssive 

Verb, was shown. 



___" UndeCBCore the Objeetijes in the fonowing 
und doubly underacore the Verba which govern them. Snppl;. 
"' e Bppropriute Pronouns withm the pareutbe«s: — - 
Ins paid n large «um for hiB services. He did not inplj 
for the pi)8t, batwBH offered ( ). The prince did Mt 

marry the princess, althougb be was promised ( ). 1 

vBS offered a hook for my knife. I will ask for the appmnl- 
ment, but 1 shall be refuscii ( ). He imderatwdi 

geometry, I muai he taught ( )■ Essex sought in 

interview with Eliiaheth, but was denied her presence. Hb 
did not value the favour when he was granted it. He in> 
shown the picture gallery. 

254. Rule 2. C. — Neuter Verbs admit an 
Objective after them, of a Noun of similar sig- 
nification. 

Example. — / ran a race. Here the Neuter] 
Verb, ran, is followed by the Noun, ra<:e, h 
the Objective Case. 

EXERCISE LVIII. 
S^" Underscore the Nonna in the Objective, and dout 
underscore the Verbs which they follow ! — 

AU must sleep the sleep of death. He lives a life of 
volence. Flksraoh dreamed a dream- The emigrant 
last fond look at his native land. If H man sin a Bin 
not ualo death. Let me die the death of ' 
foaght a good fight. 
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255. RuLs 2, D. — Prepositions govern the 
Objective Case. 

Example. — / sent a bonk to him. Here, kim, 
coming after the Preposition to, is put in the 
Objective Case. 

EXERCISE LIX, 

1S^ ' Underscore the ObjeaCives, and dunblj onderBcore 
the PrepOBitions governing them : — 

The balloon floats over the earth. The Great Western sails over 
the Atluitic. Frederick BarbarosBB bathed in the river Cydnus. 
The plague raged in the atf of LondOD during (he reign of tho 
Eecond Cbarlce. TravellerB can noir deaeend into Pompeii. 

'' Supplj the Pronouns in the Objective ; — 

I will present it to (3rd sing, fem.) Do not provide mneh 
for (1st sing.) Sing that air to (3rd «Dg. fern.) Take the 
talents from (Srd sing, moaa.) I nill do without (2nd sing.} 
He has been benefitted hy (Ist plur,) The proper^ has bnn 
divided among (3rd plur.) By ( ) are jou employed i 

Bender tribute to ( ) tribute is due. ( ) did he 

call on? He gives it to ( ) he will. Amongst { ) 

wo« the watch .' 

256. Rule 2. K—Tkan requires the rela- 
tive following it to be in the Objective Case, 
but does not govern any other words. 

Cai'tion. — As never governs the Objective 
Case. 

Example. — I met ffenrt/, than whom I never 
saw a more excellent youth. Here, the relative 
whom follows than in the Objective; who would 
not be 80 good. You must not, however, say, 
He is better than me, but he is better than } ; 
the Pronoun not being governed by uiy e ' 
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word, but being the subject of tbe Verb aw 
uiideretoocl, and therefore in the Nominative 
Case. But it must be., / told him the same 
as her; A er being the Objective, governed by 
the Verb told. 

EIIERCISE LX. 

1^0" Snpply the Bppropriate Pronoona in the following 

He was eontemporary with Sheridan, Biirlie. Ktt, and Foi, 
than ( ) aur country hu produced no greater oraton. 

John Ib older than (lat gicrsoQ sing.) 1 consider you to be 
mare cleTCr than (3rd person aing.) I diire not treat yon 
better than (3rd person sing.) 1 know him to be as good 
B8 (3[d eing. fern.) I thought yon felt as much ■■ (Std 
pinr.) I have been readiog Shakspeare, than ( ) few 

afford me greater delight. I think thy aster ie wber than (2nd 
■ing.) 

237. Observation. — A phrase or sentence 
often stands instead of an Objective Case ; as 
I know hoic you have served me. Here the 
object of the Active Verb know is the sentence 
hom-you-have-served-m e . 

These may bo termed Objective or Acon- 
sative sentences. 

EXERCISE LSI. 
[^" Underscore the Phrases in the Tolloning BfiiteiUra 

BBeil Ks ObjectiveB, nod doubly underscore the words ^vcmlnj 



POSSESSIVE CASE. 
358. Rule 3. — When two Nouna so com 
together that the last \s consiiCTftd to belong 
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to the first, this first is put in the Possessive 
Case. 

Example,— RicAard"* apple. In this ex- 
ample Richard is put in the Possessive, be- 
cause the Noun, apple, immediately following 
it, is represented as belonging to hiiu. 

EXERCISE LXII. 

£p° Undencore the SingnLir Nouns in the Possessive, and 
doobly underacorB thiwc in die Plnral :-^ 

The poet's genius. The vicar's learning. The boys' plsy- 
futness. The bird's Right. The enemies' resiabuice. Tlie 
bird's food. Tlie birds' food. 

259. Rule 3. A.— ^The sense of the Possessive 
is often expressed by transposing the Nouns, 
and governing the last in the Objective by the 
Preposition (^. 

Example. — The poet'sgenins, or, JTie genius 
of the poet. The hoyx forgetfulness, or, The 
fm-getfulness of the hoys, 

EXERCISE LXIII. 



260. Role 3. B.— When a Noun belongs to 
two or more Nouns immediately following each 
other, the ibrm of the Possessive is usually 
affixed to the last only. 

Example. — England and France's armies 
note act in conjunction. In this sentence ^e 
form of the Possessive is not used with i 
gland, but only with the word fVa.T»«,-, 
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lliately preceding the word armies, although 
■the armies are the common property of both. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 

nto thtar correapondinf 

The beauty of Cnrmd mid Sharon elidll be given lo it. The 
property of John, Jamei, and Henry \\ta in Middlewi. The 
debates of the Lords and Commons. The oratory of Burke, 
FoT, and Pitt has been gr™tly lauded. The presence of tLc 
;, king, and ennwror gaTC a dignity to tie ccremonj. 

261. Rule 3. C. — But if any words inter- 
vene between the series of Nouns, the form of 
the Possessive must be used with each. 

Example. — The Andromeda s, not the Jn- 
vincible's, nor the Victory's crew, has been paid 
off. In this sentence the series is interrupted 
by nor and not, and the Possessive must there- 
fore he used with all the members, viz. Andro- 
meda's, Invincible' s, Victory's. 

EXERCISE LXV. 

fl^" Change the following sentences into the Possessive : — 1 
The modesty of John as well as that of hta brother, has been J 
the subject of observation. It nos the influence of wealth I 
more than that of virtue which he eiercised (Sect. ). Xbe I 

worth of his father, to SBf nolhing of that of his unde, has ■ 
greatly assisted him. M 

262. HcLE 3. D.— The form of the Pos J 
sessive with of may be used when tlie posseesofl 
is supposed to have more than are ruferred ^| 
in the sentence. H 

Example. — Tliat liooliiaoueofii({/ brolher^M 
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Here, my brother is supposed to have more 
books than the one adverted to ; so that the 
sentence really means, That book is one book 
of my brother's books. It would be improper 
to say, The affection of my brother's, for the 
feeling of affection is only one. 

EXERCISE LXVI. 

implf a plarBHtjr 

1 have sold that house of my mothcr'e. The haoEe of mj 
folher hns tieaii jiullrd doKQ. That mlventiire of the man's 
has eicited great astoniahment. Another stratagem of the 
enemy's ha§ been detected. The law of graTitation Is a diS' 
coier; of Sir leoac Nevlon'i. The eteam engine ig the inven- 
tion of an Englishman. The Ansbnaia IB awork of Xenophon's. 
That horse is one of James'a. The Aeneid is a poem of Virgil's. 

263. Rule 3. E.— In a Possesaive phrase 
the last word is often understood. 

Example.— /fe has gone to St. James's, 
llerepalace is understood. 

EXERCISE LXVII. 

tt^gr Supply t3ie word understood aner the FosaCBaiie : — 

Nelson is buried at St. Paul's. I cilW at Richard's for 

my sister's hooka. I*t it be left at the confectioner's. My 

Bister is t« he married at St. Martin'a. St. PeWr's, at Home, 

ii< the finest building in the world. 

APPOSITION. 

264. RtiLE 4.— When Nouns a 
sition, they are in the same Case. 

Example. — Napoleon the Empi 



France. Here Napoleon and £iii\t«t< 



'oeerned M 
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appoeition (the two words representing the 
same person), and are therefore in the same 
Case, the Nominative, being the subjects of 
the Verb governed. 

EXERCISE LXVni. 

t^^ UnderecorB the nords in Appoaitian, and -write oro* 
them the Case ! — 

Spenser the poet lived in the reign of Etiiabeth, the Queen 
of England. I have read Milton's great work, the Pmdisa 
Lost. I know you Henry to be tay friend. I Yiaxe ntcnied 
fifty pounds, a sum quite equal to my nanta. I dare not be 
ungrateful to him my earliest friend. London, the capital of 
England, the greatest sea-port in the world, is on the rirar 
Humiea. 

265. Rule 4. A. — (1 .) When Possessives are 
in Apposition, the s and the apostrophe are 
used with only one of them. 

Example. — / have been reading an essay of 
Bacon's, the philosopher; or, of Bacon, toe 
philosopher's, 

(2.) If the last term consist of several words, 
or if there be more terms than one, the form of 
the Possessive must be used with only the 
former Noun. 

Example. — / have been reading an essay 
of Macon's, the most eminent English philoi»^ 
pher. Or, / have been reading an essay cf* 
Bacon's, the lawyer, scholar, and philosopher, 

EXERCISE LXIX. 
^ Underscore the Nouns in Apposition in t}ie followiw 
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is Xenophon'a, the general and historian. That expression 
ja Johnson's, the giant o( litenttnre. That theor; is Kepler's, 
the great Germon aaCronomer. The garden is ^onr brother 
lienri'e. Those colours are (he Victory's, the Qag-ahip of 
Kelson. 

266. Rule 4. E.— TlieVerb to be, and Neuter, 
and Passive Verbs generally, have the same 
Case after them as before them, when the Nouns 
or Pronouns signify the same person or thine. 

Example. — WJio is the general? J am he. 
J, before the Verb to be, is in the Nominative, 
and, therefore, he after it must be in the same. 
He is appointed captain. Here Ac and captain 
after the Passive Verb, is appointed, mean the 
same person, and are therefore in the same 
Case. 



C^ Underscore the Nouns or Pronouns in the same Cose, 
Btid write over them -what that Case is. Supply wilhin the 
parenlhesea the appropriate Pronoun ! — 

Hewuagoodmiin. He has beea a merclmnt. He is chosen 
librarian. Was it yonr friend I saw? Let her lie called 
Mary. It cannot have been ( ), for he is in France. I 

■uppnaed it to be (.?rd sing, fem.) Alciander is called the 
Great. This occurrence has been the cauae of much anuoj- 
■nce. He became a learned mim by great indnstry. Who 
was the victor ? 1 have considered bim to he a good man. 
He will be a great adiohir. Who will be elected raemher for 
the city? Do not be alarmed. It is (1st sing.) He is wortb- 
leaa who is a sluggard. It is not (2nd ding.) I mean, llede- 
clared him to be a cowanl. To wish well to others is bene- 
volence. Scipio was called the sword of Rome, and Pabina tha 
shield. To shrink from duty because it la ardnous is the 
mark of a weak mind or a cornipt heart. She seems e, kind 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 



267. Rule 5. — Most Verbs have Noiins de- 
rived from them called Verbal Nouns. These 
have the form of the Present or Compountl 
Participles. 

Example. — Early rising is conducive to 
health. Here rising is a Verbal N^oun, derived 
from the Verb to rise, 

268. Role 5. A. — ^The Verbal in ing may, 
like other Nouns, take o/" after it. 

Example.— IZ^e cheering of the people gra- 
tijied the sovereign. 

269. Rule 5. B. — Butithasoften the power 
of a Verb governing the Noun following in 
the Objective. Then, of course, there is no of. 

Example. — The receiving the informatio* 
gave him great pleasure. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 



Write 
Case, and state why — 

Norn, ie waa Afard. 
Thos : The roaring of the lion was heard. 
The rJBing of the aun waa vet7 glorions. The riajni 
awoke me. The aun rising aliove the horizon showed the 
tiful landflcape. The farming of Norfolk ia celebrated, 
fanning man a out. The men farming in the pariAhes hnW 
dubbeil together. By the roaring of the lion they were miul 
alarmed. The lion roaviog after hia prej eiuoc upon the p«r^- 
72ie teaching of tbe maner iamtdili^'isVt bim. Teachinf th(> 
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boy ii BBEj, for he la attentive. The preparing the statement 
requires Ume, Tlie icqoiring of anything valuable requires 
itiduatiy and perseverance. With the learning uf that divine 
1 shall not Fompete. The learning mnthematies is mint useful. 
An acquiring mind is an improving mind. A betraymg of n 
tnut is no ordinary crime. The hearing of my father is not 
so good as it was. The hearing my father ia more dian ever 
pleasing to me. Give us the hearing ear, and the understanding 

270. Obsehvation. — Sometimes the omis- 
sion of the of removes ambiguity, as, TIte read- 
ing of our author pleases us. This sentence 
may mean either that our reading a certain 
author pleases ub, or that the author's reading 
pleases us. The first sense will be better ex- 
pressed by rejecting the of, and putting author 
in the Objective, as governed by the Verbal 
reading; and the second by retaining of, making 
the reading of our author equivalent to the 
Possessive phrase, our author's reading. Thus, 
(1.) T7ie reading our author pleases us, (2.) 
The reading of our author pleases us. 

EXERCISE LXXII. 

SSS' Uoderseore the Verhals haviiu; the power of a Verb, 
and doubly underscore those used simply as Nouns : — 

I said in the hearing of my sister, I will not go. I am snre 
in hearing my sister I lind pleasure. He finda pleasure in 
teasing others. The leasing of others annoys him. The writ- 
ing of the letter is very legible. Tlie writing the letter is now 
laid to his charge. 

ON THE COMPOUND VERBAL NOUNS. 
EXERCISB LXXIII. 

^" Underwwre tbo Compoond Verbals used *a ^ 
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nsitivei, doubly underscore those oaed aa Objectives, and write 
oTer them (he reasons — Tbus : 
Obj. Prep, bg. 
By having reedvtd I vo indaced to give. 
The Participles used simply ai Verbs are to be endowd ill 
brackets ;^ 

The haling been calumnifited does Mm no injury. My beii^ 
received was owing to hia influence. 1 do not feor that, h«viiif 
endured evils so much greater. Throagh not having impruveil 
his mind id youth, he is now conteai|]tible in manhnoJ. 
His farm not having been attended to is now worth litllr la 
him. Through having been deceived he has becomes deceiier. 

27 1 . RcjleS. C— The Verbal Nouns are often 
used after the Possessive Case, or after Pos- 
sessive Pronouns. 

Example. — My frientTs deserting me ijnee 
me much trovble. Here friend's is in the Pos- 
sessive, followed by the Verbal deserting. 

EXBBCI8B LXXIV. 

lod doubly luidersoire tlit 

The mischief was caused by the boys disobeying their mutiTt 
Hannibal'a army having wintered at Capua drove him auto( 
Holy. The aun and moon'a attracting the water eaoHsttM 
tides. The thief's sneezing awoke the iutnates. My calliw 
on him «a> fortunate. Hie receiving so large an accession oi 
property pleases us. 

PRONOUNS. 

272. Rule 6. — Pronouns must agree wkllll 
the Nouns they represent in Gender, Nuinber,T 
and Person. 

Example. — The o^er has returned j hekM 
much ^7-«Med on. account (»f K« VTiiuert/. 7^1 
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ships have sailed; they are to proceed to the 
Mediterranean. The dogs which you gave me 
are dead. Thou who coiddest kelp me hast done 
nothing. In the first sentence the Personal 
Pronoun he, and the Possessive Pronoun his 
agree with their antecedent, officer, in the Mas- 
culine Gender, third Person, and Singular 
dumber. In the last sentence the relative who 
ia used, as its antecedent thou is a Person; and 
it agrees with it in the Common Gender, second 
Person, Singular Numher. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 



Tbe hoiue ia re-bailding ( ) was burnt dowD. The 

bciokg are not injured, although ( ) have been tossed 

about, Tbe Queen will dissolve Farlument ; ( ) will 

go to tbe house in peraon. The boi ( j was sent from 

home ii broken ; ( ) was injured before ( ) arriTal. 

The frienci { ) left me, will reach London to-morrow. 

The army has gone to ( ) winter quarters. Though the 

men know ( ) are !□ error ( ) will Dot retrace 

( ) Btepa. Is this the path ( ) leada out 

of the wood ? Where are those ( ) promised to help ua ? 

I uannot tell whether those ( ) have made ( ) 

statemeaU are to be relied upon. The woman ( ) he 

censured ia inaocent. Tlie Patliomcnl ( ) made war on 

Charles the First, is called tbe Long Parliament ; Charles Che 
Second was restored b; { ) remaining memhers. The 

iriah of a free natiiin tells on ( ) government. Thi 

people are overjoyed at tie victory i ( ) wish for u 

iUumination. 

273. Rule 6. A.— The Pronoun and the.j 
Noun it represents may be Vio\\\ \««.\iaa"^«' 
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natives to the same Verb, when strong em- 
phasis is intended to be marked. 

Example.— TAe LORD be U God. Here, 
both the word Lord, and its Pronoun /le, are 
the subjects of" the Verb is. The same is ob- 
served in the Objective ; Thus, Worship kim, 
the Creator of all things, not lifeless idols. In 
familiar language this usage is not allowable. 
Thus, William is a good boy ; not William ht 



EXBRCISE LXXVI. 

f^* Underscore the double Nominative, and encltae li 
brackets the Verba la which they itre subject :— 

The words that I speak onto jOD, tbey are ipirit, uid the; 
are life. Wiedom, tbat is the priocipal thing. 

274. Rule 6. B.— When antecedente of dif- 
ferent persons are connected by and, the PW". 
noun Plural agrees vrith the first pe: 
than with the second, and with the 
ther than with the third. 

Example. — He and I have made 
rangement ; we want no assistance now. 
the antecedents He and / are of the third and] 
first person, and the Pronoun which represenU 
them, ire, must be of the first person and 
the third. 

EXERCISE LXXVII. 

tSS" Supplj the approprialc Verb and Pronoun : 

Thej tell Hent5 and mc tiioX I, ^BIe idle. Yoatt 
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not guilty. How could you «nd I do this, seeing { pr.) 

( T.) absent ? My aiater, you, end myaelf will leate off as 
ioon as ( pr.) ( t.} finished this Kterciae. 

275. Rule 6. C— (1.) In the position of Pro- 
nouns of different persons, the second precedes 
the others, and the third precedes the first. 

Example. — You and he will go. He and I 
will go. Not he and you, nor / and he. 

(2.) A Noun will have the same place as the 
third Personal Pronoun. 

Example. — He says he saw either my cousin 
or me. Here, cousin in the third person pre- 
cedes me in the first. 

EXERCISE LXXVIII. 

iSf Write ovEr the Pronoun? what Person they are :— 

I Cold yon anii him that I wiahcd not for ynur friendstup, 

I am infarmed that neither yon nor I are mnch eateemed by 

him. How did yon and your attorney settle the matter? Haw 

inuat the attorney and I proceed? 

Observation. — When, however, all the 
Pronouns are plural, ire has the first place, 
yon the second, and they the third ; as, We 
and they start to-morrow. Here the first per- 
son we, takes precedence of the third they. 

EXERCISE LXXIX. 
8^* Write over the Pronouns what Person they a 
I told yon and them to come early. Neither we 
hoTe in this respect done our duty. We and our brothers IsBTe 
London on lliursday. Why ihould we tell you or Uiem of 

""'''' ■ IT. 

! 276. Rule 6. D.— The Ne,\\\£t Vtows^o^v-^, 



1 

"I" 1 
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frequently represents a clause of a senteoce, 
and even Nouns or Pronouns of any Gender, 
Number, and Person. 

Example.— /i is your friends who have done 
this. It is the duty of the Christian to love his 
enemies. In the first sentence it refers to the 
Plural Noun friends, and in the second to the 
clause to love his enemies, 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

1^^ Uoderecore the wards whiDh the Pronoun it representa 
or iatrodacefl in the followiDg seatenccA : — 

It is my brother. It U she who has betrayed me. Wliat 
are those noises? It is the ninds that are blowing. It is 
paiafal to he blamed when we have done our best. IIib; ought 
to know that it ia their interests we ore (insulting. It is the 
neglect and contempt of m; friends that affects me so kecnlj. 



277. Rule 6. E.— When as has the force of 
a Relative, the Verb following it agrees in 
Number, &c.,with the Noun to which as refers. 

Example. — His statements were as follow : 
or, His statement was as follows. In the firat 
sentence as has the force of a Relative, and 
refers to the Noun statements ; the Verb is 
therefore Plural. In the second it refers to 
the Singular, statement, and therelbre requires 
the Singular Verb follows. 

EXERCISE LXXXI. 

8:3° Snpply any appropriate Verba : — 

/ cannot tell whether jour coniluct U as (. ) been reiMtrtedi 



Toot conduct cannot be ns ( ) been now described. 

His accouata were as (, ). Hie life is such as ( ) 

a Cliriatiftn. His difl5cvilties were aa ( ) now related. 

WHICH. 

278. Rule 6. F.— The Relative which has 
sometimes a clause of a sentence aa its ante- 
cedent. 

Example. — It is considered that there will 
be war, which has cauxed great dismay among 
the merchants. In this sentence the entire 
clause before which is its antecedent. 

EXERCISE LXXJ^II. 

and doubly undcrs^nre their 
ns, or Pronouns ;— 
To assert that be Icnowa nothing about the matter, which he 
bus done, ahowa how little his word ia to be relied oa. He ia 
neither over eialted by prosperity, nor too mnch depressed by 
miafortnne; which you must allow marks a great mind. He 
hag resolved to go to Ben, which haa caused hia friends much 
grief. To poasesa an empire aa which the aun never seta, 
wliich England does, can be said of do other country, either 



THAT, eguiralfnt to WBo, waou, or wuiCR. 

279. Rdle 6. G.—Tbat should be used in- 
stead of who, whom, or which, in the following 
cases : 

1st. After who used as an Interrogative. 

Example. — Who that has examined him can 
doubt his guilt? 

2nd. When the Relative has two or more 
antecedents, one of which requires who, ui" 
, the other whic/t. ^^^^^_ 
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Example. — The men and the measures that 
you talk about are equally disliked. 

3rd. General^ after the Adjective same. 

Example. — I heard the same story that you 
told me. I saw the same persons that interested 
us so much. 

4th. Generally after the Superlative Degree. 

Example. — Newton is the greatest philoso- 
pher that this country has produced. 



Who ( ) COD help himeelf will eubmiC to anch dfgrn- 

dntioD ? The mast welcome news ( ) eon be brought me is 
concerning my brother. I met the genllemBD ( ) y on in- 

trodnced in the Strand : he wiia driving the finest horse ( ) 
I ever saw. The monkeys and the other animaU ( ) yon 

saw are dead. Many of .lohnson's works { ) jon lO 

much admire »ere written in great haste. The friends uid tbc 
pnrsuits ( ) please him the most, are not of service ta 

his repntation. I do not know the course ( ) ia most 

odiisdile under the drcuuistancea in ( ) you are pUced- 

2S0. Rule 6. H.— The Relative should be 
placed as near as possible to its antecedent. 

Example. — / wished the officer who arrested 
the man, to state the charge against kirn. 

Observation. — If we remove the Relative 
from its antecedent, we make the meaning of 
the sentence doubtful. Thus, I wished the of- 
ficer to state the charge against him, who ar- 
rested the man. If it is intended to convey the 
sense of the first sentence, this uicangemeat ia 
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faulty. It would only be correct, if we wislied 
the officer to accuse the person who arrested 
the man ; in which case kim is the antecedent 
to the Relative who. So also, / who command 
you am the person, has a different meaning from 
/ am the person who commands you. 



EXEItClSE I 

^^ Underacore the Antecedent to the ReUtiTea ; — 

He wha has dunG this is no Irienct. He ja no friend Kho 

0e, which waa not large, for the 

house for the sum jou named, 

u the geopml who has oliarge of 

loe casuK : nn mou wno nan charge of the castle, the general ? 

Thou ajt the man who commanda mf tegaid. Thon who com- 

mandest my regard ait the man. 

281. Rule 6. I.— (1.) If no Nominatiye 
come between a Relative and a Verb, the Re- 
lative is the Nominative to that Verb. 

Example. — Milkridates, who was king of 
Po»tus, urged a long wav with the Romans. 
Here, as no Nominative intervenes between 
the Relative who and the Verb was, who is 
the Nominative to was. 

(2.) But if a Nominative do intervene be- 
tween the Relative and the Verb, the Relative 
is in the Objective, governed by some Prepo- 
sition before it, or some Verb after it ; or it is 
in the Possesaive governed by a Noun fol- 
lowing it. 

Examples. — Alexander in a rage. JvJijtA. 
Clittts whom he much toved, and. to -uiVv*^ ^ 
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was indebted for his life. Here a Nominative, 
he, intervenes between the Relative whom, and 
the Verb loved in the first clause, and between 
whom and the Verb was indebted in the second 
clause. The Relatives, therefore, cannot be 
Nominatives. The whom is Objective in both 
cases, governed in the first by the Active Verb 
loved, and in the second by the Preposition to. 
Again, Do not trust him whose promises have 
qfteti been brohen. 

ESEBCIBE LXXXV. 

f^r Underscore the RelatiTea in tlie Nominative, as tUa 
tbe Verba to whicli they are tbe subjecla. Doabty nnderscam 
those in the Ohjective, as also the words gOTcming them. 
Enclose in brackets thoee it) Che Possessive, and the NaniU U 
gOTeming them :— 

God, that made the world and all things therein, dwellelh 
not in temples made with hands. The etam]) law wbjdh EH' 
gland levied on her American colonies, led, in its consequences, 
to American independence. I care not. Fortune, what you denT 
me. Ho upon whom we relied has deceived us. The Gad 
who preaerveth me, whose I am , and whom I serve. He is s 
friend who lores me and whom I love, and whose friendalup I 
will not resign. 



282. Observation l.~Sometimes IheRela- 
tive is governed by a Preposition following it. 
So the Interrogativea. 

Examples. — The first school which he went 
to was not a good one. Here the Relative which 
is governed by the Preposition to, following it, 
W'Sen that is used as a Relative, the Prepo- 
Bition ALWAYS comes a^T ■, as, the horse that 
Aeru^ on. 



r 
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EXERCISE tXXXVI. 



_„ Underscore the Reladvea, aod doably underscore tlie 
Prepoaitiona governing them : — • 



WHS it all abaat ? The hanse whieh he liveg in is an old oue. 
The paper wMeh yon write on ia not good. 

Observation 2. — II will be seen that the 
Relative is always the first word in its own 
clause, except when preceded bv a Preposition. 

283. Rule 6. K. — An Antecedent of the 
third person is sometimes omitted. 

Example, — Who will, may weep. That is, 
those who will may weep. This usage is, how- 
ever, hardly allowable in familiar language. 

EXERCISE LXXXTII. 
^^ Supply the antecedent in the following sentences : — 
"Who steals my purse, steals trash. Who lives to nature, 

rarely can be poor; who lives lo fancy, never can lie rich. 

VTiom he would he slew, and whom he wonld he kept alive. 

Wlio cnn odrise, may speak. Who pries, is indiscreet. Who 

finds the clearest not clear, thinks the darkest not obscure. 

'Wbo seizes too rapidly, drops as hastily. 

284. Rule 6. L.— The Relatives are often 
omitted altogether. 

Example. — / received ike present yon sent 
me. The Noun present is the Ajitecedent to the 
Relative tkat or which understood. 
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tS" Supply the Relatives where they may 
following sentences : — 

He knows the man I spoke about. It wsa t 
I ever spent. H>ve you puNhaaniL tiU& «d^Sun. iJ 



285. Rule 6. M.— When the DenionstratWes 
relate to two subjects previously mentioned, 
this relates to the last, that to the first. So 
also in theuseof Me one, the other ; the former, 
the latter; the one, the latter correspond to (At*; 
the other, the former, to that. 

Example. — Athens and Sparta were the chief 
states of Greece ; the one was more reaowned 
for arms, the other for arts. Or, the latter was 
more renowned for arms, the former for arts. 
Again, Idleness and industry produce very dif- 
ferent results ; this leads to comfort and re- 
spectability, that to want and deyradation. 

ESERCIBE LXXXIX. 

t^" Snpplj the appropriate Adjective Or Prooonn widiln 
the parentbeacB !^ 

England hsa great adTsntagea for manufacture and 
Hierce ; ( ) is facilitated by Che enteot of her com. __ 

the ^odneflB of her bBrboors, ( ) by her ineibaiutifalc 

minea of iron and eoal. The boy and the girl were eqiially 
blame ; ( ) committed the fault, ( ) coatriyed 

The possession of a aonnd jndgment is better than that at 
wealHi ; ( ) we may lose through the misconduct rf 

otliera, but ( ) can be destroyed only by deaUi. 

ADJECTIVES. 
286. Rule 7. — Every Adjective refers to * 
Noun, expressed or understood, or to soiOB 
sentence whicVi ia ei^mvaWut to a Noun. 
ExAMPLBB. — Those good mem. o.Te>wi:py^. A 
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bright fire is cheerful. Mis having refused the. 
appointment is extraordinary. In the last sen- 
tence, the Adjective extraordinary qualifies the 
foregoing sentence, That he should have refused 
the appointment. 

287. Rule 7. A.— When the Noun ia hot 
expressed, and the Adjective takes an Article 
before it, it is termed the Adjective absolute. 

Examples. — Tfte righteous shall flourish like 
a green bay tree. The good are happy. The 
words righteous and good are Adjectives abso- 
lute, having the Nouna understood. ^^" 

EXERCISE XC. 

IJS" Underacore the Adjectives Abaoluta in the f 
senlencea, and enclose in brackets the othec Adjectiyes ;- 

The juBt Bh^ live by faith. Good men love the good. We 
admire the sccompliBbed, bat we love the uniible. IloTEbim 
because he is brave. The brave are not destitaCe of a 
danger, bat thej have the conrage Co be aaperior to it. He [s 
very wicked. Therefore the ungodly ahall not fltund in the 
judgment, nor sinnera in the congregatioii of the righteoua. 
llie vast inunense of Bpace. The lowest dee|j. And through 
the palpable obgcure, Rads out hie uncouth way. 

288. Observation (1.) — ^The Adjectives ab- 
solute are sincular when they are used instead 
of Abstract Nouns, 

p Example. — The Sublime. 
(2.) — They are usually plural when they 
refer to persons. 

Example, — The good are happy. 

289. RuL£7. B.-~TheIlemottiVvB.'C-«e&:w 
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agree in Number with the Nouns to which they 
refer. 

Example. — This kind of people does not suit 
me. The Noun Mnd being Sing., the Sing, this 
is used. These kind would, strictly, be incorrect. 

ObSeutation. — Some good writers bave naed the phraies 
tkfte kind, tieie aart, fee, understanding kind, sort, tec, tt 
Nouns of Multitnde, and bo admitting of a Plura] Pronoon. 
This, bovever, is s usage to be obsorved rather than imitated. 



SS" Supply the Demonstratives in the following se 
Give me ( ) books. ( ) notion of things ii 

not correct. ( ) plants of my brother's are laln^Ie. 

I advised his gaing; to Brighton ; hoping by ( } means 

to relieve ble minil. ( ) sort of pro<:eediDga most ba 

discondnued. ( ) Si'e tlie meana of success. 

290. Observation. — The Adjective another 
of course has other in the Plural ; as, / lent him 
another book; he lent me some other books. 

291. Rule 7. C.—Each, enery, either, and 
neither refer to Nouns in the Singular Number 
only, and require, therefore, Verbs to agree 
with them in that Number. 

Example. — Each person gives a different 
statement. Every day brings further informa- 
tion. Either is good enough for htm In the 
two first sentences, the Adjectives each and 
every agree with the Nouns person aod day in 
the Singular, and require ihe Verbs jiues and 
brings to be so too ; and in the last sentence, 
the Verb is agrees with the Pronoun either ia 
tAe Singular. 



r 



EXEHCISE XCII. 
f^ Supplj any Verbs and Pronouns in the following 

Every man f ) now prrpHred for the worst. Let each 

efiteem otiierB better than ( ). Either of the hoasea ( ) 
large eoougii for my brother. The Scriptures inform iu that 
every action ( ) good or 1>ad. accor^ng to the motive giving; 
rise to ( ), and not according to ( ) consequencea. 

Every ona of bis letters ( ) datb after his banishment. 

Let each man look after ( ) own property. Each 

child ( ) furnished with a book for ( ). 

Neither of them ( ) present. Every evening ( ) 

devoted to study. When every individual ( ) arrived, 

292. Observation.— S-ery is followed by 
an Adjective or Noun in the Plural when the 
Noun is taken coliectively. 

Example. — J go to Rome every three years. 
Here, the expression three years is taken col- 
lectioely, as one period, and allows, therefore, 
the Adjective every to precede it. 

EXERCISE XCIII. 

It^tr Underscore the Nouns to which the Ac|)cctive rtebt 
belooga : — 

The President of the United States is chosen every four 
years. Every fitly men were formed into a company. I visit 
my friend every fpw dnys. The Jewish Jubilee was comme- 
morated every fifty years. 

293. Rule 7. T>. — Numerals implying plu- 
rality are joined with Nouns in the Singular 
form in the following cases : 

(1.) When, by a figure of speech, a part ia 
used to represent the whole. 
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Examples. — Ten sail of the line. Five head 
of cattle. Ill the first example, the Noun sail, 
being only part of a ship, and used to repre- 
sent the whole, does not admit of the Plural 
form, although its Adjective, ten, implies plu- 
rality (Sect. 248). 

(2.) With Nouns that are expressive of 
some definite number, and have only the Sin- 
gular form. 

Example. — Three brace of partridges. Five 
score of eggs. Here, the words brace and score 
are Nouns significant of number, and do not 
take the Plural form, notwithstanding the Plu- 
ral Adjectives. 

(3.) Thewordsyboij^oMJirf, and some others, i 
are sometimes used in the Singular form after I 
a Plural Adjective. 

Examples. — Twenty foot deep. I owe kirn I 
thirty pound. The Phiral form of the Noun 
is now, however, preferable; as, Twenty ft^ 
deep. I owe him thirty pounds. 

exercise xciv. 
Ci^ AiTuige the following sentences in three diritiaKi 
A, B, C; pUcing the examplei of (1) under A, QwMcf (1) 
under B, and those of (3) under C :— 

Tno hondred horse entered the town in tbe night- 1 1 
bnve pnrchoaed two flet* of those mapa. I paid him tlifvl 
pouDd* ten six months ago. I sent him three dozen petdrtV 
There are three pur of bellows in the forge. Twenty iri'l 
OiB line have ^ne down the channel. He hoa boof^ tb*l 

ehesnnt horses. He \ibb t\uAH(]eKi\ hrace in one daj. 

were two hundred head iit pB.tt\em'ilnt.\iwait«t, 
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294. RuLK 7. E. — ^The Adjectives muck, lit- 
tle, and whole are used only with Nouaa of di- 
mension or quantity ; many, few, several, with 
Nouns of number ; and some, no, all, ennugh, 
and any, with Nouns of both quantity and 
number. 

Example. — / will not take much luggage. 
You have many friends. Here, the Adjective 
much relates to the quantity of luggage, and 
the Adjective many, to tlie number of friends. 



^^ Arrange the folloBing Bcnteneea into two dWisiona, A, 
B ; placing under A thoae coDtiuning Adjectives relating to 
quiuidt;, under B those contaimng Adjectives relatiug to num- 
ber, and uuderscore the AdjectiieB niid the Nuuna ta nhicli 
they belong ! — 

I »m take no 
men, HehasthemostglotT. 
benevolent- All men tliink all men mortal bat themBeives. 
All diicotd is but banuanj not understood. He hag little 
wealth, and less influence. Many churches were burnt down 
at the fire of London, but more houncs. Ke has a few marbles 
in bin pocket. Some persona are verf anxioa<i. I gave bin 
looie milk. He baa several good paintmga. The general tias n( 
men. He has no ammunition for his meti. The king bu 
trouble enmigh in the early part of bis rdgn. He haa books 
enough. 

295. Rirr.E 7. F.— The Adjective many i 

used with a Singular Noun, with the Indefinite 

Article between thei 

B Examples. — Many a youth has been ruined 

V by want of perseverance. How many a story is 

^^fiibricatea only for gain. 
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296. Rule 7. G.— The Correlative to the 
Adjective suck is as. 

Example. — / believe them to he such as he 
has described. Here, the Adjective such is fol- 
lowed by its correlative as. 

EXERCISE XCVI. 

SSr Enclose in brockets the Noune to whicb the A4jective 
UANV FEfera, and supply tbe Correlative to jadi : — 

How mimy a time bave I beeu reliavEd by him. Sach t 
Bceni! ( ) this is too painful for me. Full many ■ 

f ower » born Co blush unseen. Bysocb a temptation ( } 

that, many a youth would have fallen. The eoemy di>es not 
reg^^ such a force ( ) we can bring into the field. 

297. Rule 7. H. (1.)— The Comparative De- 
gree is used when only two objects are com- 
pared. 

Example, — That Is the better house of the 
two; not, thai is the best. 

(2.) The Superlative is used when more thax 
two objects or classes of objects are compared. 

Example. — 77iat is the largest tree in the , 
forest. I 

EXERCISE XCVII. I 

l^g" Supply any appropriate Adjective in the following 

She is the ( ) of them oil. She is the ( )rf 
the two. Newton »ntl Kepler were both great rooo ; but New- 
■ ' ) of the two. Newton was the ( ) 
' of»ll 



I of all astronomers. New Holland is the ( 

New Holland' ' ■ ■ - 

ie by far tilt ( 



isluida. New Holland is ( ) than Great Britain ; bat ] 
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298. Rule 7, I. — Other, with its compound 
another, and the Comparative Degree, when it 
means simple comparison, are followed by than; 
but when the Comparative implies selection, it 
must be followed by of. 

Example. — /( was no other than your uncle. 
He is wiser than I am. He is the wiser of the 
two. 

299. B,TJLE 7. K. (1.) — In simple sentences, 
the Superlative Degree is followed by of. 

Example. — London is the largest of all 

(2.)— But if a dependent clause (Sect. 230) 
follow the Superlative, the Relative that must 
be the first word of the dependent clause. 

Example. — She is the finest ship that I 
have ever seen. The first sentence is a simple 
one, and the Superlative largest is, therefore, 
followed by of: the second has a dependent 
clause ; and the Superlative finest is, therefore, 
followed by that. (Sect. 23t).) 

EXERCISE XCVTir. 

(^° Supply tlie appropriate irarda alter tlie different De- 
grecH of CompariBon ; — 

He is the beet ( ) all brothers. Thm is the least 

coaunendable or^ the acdona ( ) he performed. I 

know John and James ; I think John the better ( ) tbem. 

I koow John, JomeB, and Ucnry : I think John the beat 
( ) them. Ilie Tictory was the moat complete ( ) 

haa beeti gained dnrin); a nampaiga more ardooua ( ) an; 

ither. Thej are the finest slupa ( ) I hate ever seea. 

300. Rule 7. L.— When ai^T%.oT. -ax -Cfevw?, 
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beiongiD" to a class is compared with all the 
others of that class, either the Superlative De- 
gree must be used, or the Comparative with the 
Adjective other. 

Examples. — Solomon was the widest of all 
men ; or, Solomon vias wiser than all other men. 
In these sentences, Solomon is a person be- 
longing to a class; and in comparing him 
with that class, the Superlative is used in the 
first sentence, aud the Comparative with other 
in the second. It would be incorrect to say, 
Solomon was wiser tlian all men, for Solomon 
was himself a man, and could not be wiser than 
himself. 

EXERCISE XCIX. 

C^* Change the Tollowiiig Bcntiuices froni the SoperlaliTe 
into thu Camparative. with other, or from the Comparadre 
with olAer, into tlie Supeilatiie i — 

Cbcbut woa the greatest af all the Roinan genemU. Deceit 
is the Dieanvat of oU viceg. England is the rivheat of all na- 
tions. Veaos is the brightest of all Che planets. The Severn 
is larger than al! the other rivers of England. London is lar;^ 
than snjr other capital citf of Europe. 

301. Rule 7. M.— When different clasaea 
are compared, the Comparative, and not the 
Superlative, must be used. 

Examples. — John is better than his brothers. 
Here, John belongs to one class, and brotherg 
another, and tlie Comparative Degree is 
therefore used. John is the best of his brothers, 
or, John is better than his other brothers, would 
be Incorrect J for it would be making John hia 
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own brother. — Milton has, The fairest of her 
dau(jhters. Eve ; but this is a claBsieal idiom. 

EXERCISE C. 

^S" Underscore tie Nouns of different elaaBeB, doohly un- 
derscore thoEe of the Bame clnsiies, and write over the Adjec- 
tives their Degree ; — 

Mary ie prettier than ber bisters. HfrcQlefl wae the etrongest 
of all the GreekH. Mont Blanc is the highest moontun of 
Europe. Socrates wag more patient than most meo. Car- 
nivorous animals are more fierce than others. 

THE ARTICLE. 

302. Rule 8. — (1.) The Definite Article is 
used with Nouns of either Number. 

Example, — 21ie good house ; tite good houses, 

(2.) The Indefinite Article an or a is used with 
Nouns in the Singular Number, 

ExAMPLfi. — An easy chair; a good horse. 

Exception. — The Indefinite Article is used 
before Nouns in the Plural Number preceded 
by some of the Numerals, or by the Adjective 
few, or by many qualified by great ; aa, A hun- 
dred men ; a few boys ; a great many people. 
Such phrases have the sease of a Collective 
Noun. (See Sect. 247.) 



C^ Underscore tlie Articles, and doubly underBCore the 
Nouns (fl which thej belong i — 

A clever hoy ia the pride of hU parents. A Tirtuons woman 
is tlie crown of her huaband. A great manvshipa sail out of 
the harbour. I lent him a few pounds. The kind cteatum 
1 present. Give iDe«.l«aiiM&¥™^*- *^ 
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Obsebvation, — The sense of a Plural is 
often expressed by using a Noun Singular with 
the Adjective many, ana the ludefiDite Article 
between them ; as, Many a man has been Twined 
by extravagance. This sentence means, Many 
men have been ruined by extravagance. {See 
Sect. 295.) 

303. Rule 8. A.— (1.) The Definite Article 
points out smaBparticular person or thing. 

Example. — The queen is in town; the man 
I saw in the garden has left. In the first 
sentence, the ia used, because it points out a 
particular person, — our own queen ; in the se- 
cond, the clause, / saw in the garden, limits the 
word man to one particulai* individual, and no 
other ; it ia therefore preceded by the. 

(2.) The Indefinite Article is used before 
Nouns used generally, and not singled out 
from those of their class. 

Example. — The cheerfulness of a boy does 
not displease me. The word boy is used gene- 
rally, meaning any boy, and therefore requires 
the Indefinite a. 

EXERCISE CII. 
5^ Supply the appropriate Articlea in the following tea- 
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USE OR OMISSION OF THE ARTICLE. 

304. Rule 8. B. (1.) The Definite Article is 
used before a Noun when it represents a whole 
species made up of distinct iDdividuals. 

Examples. — The lion is the strongest of all 
animals. Here, the word lion stands for the 
whole class of lions, and this class is made np 
of distinct individuals, and therefore requires 
the Article before it. So, too, TJte oak « a no- 
bler tree than the elm. 

(2.) The Article is omitted when it stands for 
a whole species which is not made up of distinct 
individuals. 

Examples. — Silver is not so heavy as gold. 
The word silver is here used generally; but as 
the whole is not made up of distinct indivi- 
duals or parts, the Article is omitted. So, too, 
Oak is harder than elm. 

EXERCISE cm. 

lE^ Mnhe eome abort sentences in whieh the following 
Kuuna shall be lued. Uaderacore them when they represent 
the whole class. 

Wine, horst, melal, man, com, coal, crocodile, lugar, 
vhale, hvmining-bird. 

Exception, — The word man, used in a ge- 
neral sense, does not take an Article before it, 
although it is made np of distinct individuals ; 
as, Man is born to trouble. 

305. Rules. C— (1.) The Indefinite Article 
is used before the Compatatwe ^Q>\o'«e&. "Syj 
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than (Sect. 298) ; as, He is a wiser man them 
hii brother. 

(2.) The Definite Article is used before the 
Comparative followed by of; as. He is the 

wiser man of the two. 

EXERCrSB CIV. 

4^ Snpply the appropriata Articles :— 

John has ( -) larger property than his uater, but he 

i» not ( ) happier of the two. Mont Blanc is ( ) . 

higher mountain than Jnngfrau. This ii ( ] better road 

than the other, but it is ( ) hmger of the two. 

WITH ABSTRACT NOUNS. 
306. Rule 8. D.— The Article is not used 
before Abstract Nouns (Sect. 198) used in a 
general sense; but when the Abstract Noun 
has reference to some other Noun, or is limited 
by an Adjective, tbe Definite Article generally 
precedes it. 

Examples. — Hardness is a property of some 
bodies. The hardness of iron is not so great as 
that of the diamond, ite has a great knowledge | 
of his subject. In the first sentence, the Ab-; | 
stract Noun Aardjiess stands alone ; the Article i 
is therefore omitted. In the second, it has re- 
ference to the Noun iron, and is on that account 
preceded by the. In the third example, the 
Abstract Noun knowledge has an Adjective,. 
great, before it, and therefore admits of the u 
of the Article. 
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EXBRCIBB CV, 

a^ Write out the (bllowing santencei, and supply the 
requiaite Articles. NqU. — An Adjective is not recpiired be- 
tween all tlie parentheses. 

( ) brightness of tJie sun shone round aboat him. 

Some one has sud that ( ) royalty is only splendid 

iniEery. ( ) royalty of mmd, thnt is royalty (Sect, 273). 

( ) mugiiitDde is size. ( ) magmtude of the nm 

ia more than a million times that of the earth. ( ) dis- 

honesty ia n vice. ( ) diahanesty of the TheBsalians 

«aa proverbiaL 

307. Rule 8. E.— (1.) The names of parti- 
cular arts, sciences, titles, &c., do not admit the 
Article before them. 

Examples. — Weaving is an, ingenious art. 
Algebra is arithmetic whose quantities are not 
definite. 

(2.) Some terms, however, which include 
several arts, sciences, titles, &c., take the De- 
finite Article before them. 

ExAMPLBB. — Themathetnatics. Thefinea 
\Physics is an exception. 
I EXERCISE cvi. 

S^ Supply the requisite Articles. Note, as above : — 

Do not neglect ( ) classics. I hope you will not 

^neglect Latin, for you will find it very useful, ( ) 

rting has been much coltivated in Italy and Flanders- 
j literoturc of Germany ia highly praiaod, 
) hteratnre abaorhg his whole BttenlJon. ( ) 

peerage has been increased of late years. He was offered the 
■title of ( )Eiirl. The property of ( ) im- 

jpeached earl has beea bestowed npoo him. 

OeeEHVATiON. — The omisaion or iuaexJosso. 
Lf the Article hefore the X4.^ec\i\Nes> Je.iD^W^ 
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f slight, and words of similar signification, gives 
a very different meaning to the phrase. 

Examples. — He has a few good qualitUt- 
He has few good tjualities. In the first sentence 
we commend him for the presence of some 
good qualities ; in the second, we censure him 
for their implied absence. 

Adjectives used absolutely {Sect. 287) require 
the Definite Articles before them; as, 7%e wue 
and the good command oarrespect. The subUaie 
and beautiful. 

THE REPETITION OF THE ARTICLE. 

308. RcLE 8. F.— (1.) When several Adjec- 
tives qualify one Noun, if all the Adjectives 
refer to the same person or thing, the Article 
is used only before the first Adjective. 

Example. — An amiable arid intelligent friend 
is invaluable. This sentence means that one 
friend who is both amiable and intelligent is in- 
valuable. 

(2.) Ifthe Adjectives refer to rfi^CT-eni persons I 
or things, the Article must be used with all the J 
Adjectives, 

Example. — An amiable, n-nd an intelligent 
fnend, are loorthy of regard. This conveys the| 
notion of two friends, the one amiable and 
other intelligent : hence the Verb is Plural. 



^ Supply the reqiusi** irticles. Note, aa before :- 
) BmaU and (, ■jVwpXum.Wie jiut wr 
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( ) ml and ( ) white ie in the meadow. ( ) 

red and ( ) nhite cows ue in the meadows. {Each 

cam being red end while.) ( ) bisck and ( ) 

white cows ore in the meadaw. {Some guile blaek and «onie 
guile teMUJ) ( )brayeiind( ) aceompliched 

officer hoB pnblislied { ) fni^ul nod ( ) in' 

teresting account of Ibe campmgn. The boy does QOt rei;[uii'e 
( ) large and ( ) diL'tionuy. 

309. Rules. G.— (1.) When several Nouns 
are used as epithets or descriptions of the same 
person or thing, the Article is ordinarily used 
with only one of them. 

Example. — Caesar, the Coiisul and Dicta- 
tor, was killed by lirutus. Here, Consul itnd 
Dictator both refer to the same person, Cae- 
sar, and therefore the Article is used only 
with one, the first. 

(2.) But if they refer to different persona, 
the Article must be repeated. 

Example. — Cincinnatus, the Dictator, and 
the Master of the Horse, marched against the 
enemy. This means two persons, Cincinnatus 
and the Master of the Horse. If the had been 
omitted before Master, it would have meant 
that Cincinnatus filled two offices, that of Dic- 
tator and of Master of the Horse. 

(3.) When two Nouns, both meaning the 
same person or thing, follow a Comparative, 
the Article is omitted before the last. 

Example. — He is a better statesman than 
soldier. Here it is asserted that the same' in- 
dividual is better in one capacity, that of a. 
statesman, than he is in aivoiWt , "CiMA. o't "i^ *>^ 



irta 
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(4.) But if two Nouns, meaniag different 
persona or things, follow a Comparative, the J 
Article must be used with both. | 

Example. — He is a better statesman than a ! 
soldier. Here are two persons, the one being 
a better statesman than the other, a soldier, is. 



EXERCISE CVIII, 
__^ Underacore those Nouna racBoing the Bame person or 
thing, doohly uodericore those meaning different ; — 

: is more of a, echoUr thsii divine. He is more of ■ 
scholar than t. divine. She has more diseretion than geniiu. 
HBB more discretion than i genius. Vitellius wag a more 
renowned epicure Chun emperor. CiDCinuatus was a more re- 
nowned personnge than an emperor. 

310. Rule 8. H.— The Indefinite Article fol- 
lows the Adjectives suck, many, what, and ail 
Adjectives that are preceded by too; so, as, and 
how. The Definite Article follows all. 

Examples. — I do not hiiowsuch a friend a 
he is. That is too flattering an account. At 
the earth shall worship Thee. 

EXERCISE cix. 

^^ Underecure the Nouns, uidtlie A^eetivra 
belonging to them. Enclose the Adverbs in braekets i- 
He gave me all the money. What a trouble he nu 
such a trifle. That ia too hnzardous nn undertaking. All 
timid a ereatnre is the squirrel ! It Is as large s Tiinlie | 
Xoars. It is not so large a house as yours. 1 have t 
from j-ou many a favour. I have never seen so large ^ n 
forv. I have never seen such o. Wge man before. It HWI i 
faJK^ a bouse for him. Man'j ruitoVw i.in«ft«»mftW, '■ 
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311. Rdle 9. — Adverbg are usually placed 
next the words they qualify, before Adjectives, 
after Verbs, and between the Auxiliary and the 
Participle. 

Example. — He lives in a very large house, 
and pays dearly for it, although he has lately 
sustained a most serious loss. 



a tbe foUawing sea- 

Mj brother ia ( ) rich. I am ( ) pleased 

Wia you. I walk ( ), HocoEr's Iliad has lieen 

( ) read. The bar wu ( ] beaten. 

SPECIAL RULES FOR THE POSITION OF THE 
ADVERB, 
312. Rule 9. A.— The Adverb does not 
often separate the Verb and its Objective. 

Example. — He told his story truly. Not, 
He told truly his story. 

Rule 9. B. — When awhole sentence is qua- 
lified, or great emphasis is intended, the Ad- 
verb ia often put at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

Example. — Unfortunately, he thinks too 
highly of himself. He was reicarded, not with 
Worldly wealth, hut with a good conscience. In 
, the last sentence, the Adverb not does not qua- 
, lify the Verb was rewarded; but the clause, wt/A 
I worldly wealth, and therefore precedes it. ThU 
' construction must be well taavVeA. 



J 
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Rule 9. C. — The Interrogative Adverbs how, 
when, where, why, are always the first words in 
a qiiestion. 

Example. — Wlien will you go ? 

Rule 9. D. — The Adverbs never, sometimes, 
always, often, are generally placed before the 
Verbs they qualify. They, however, follow the 
Verb to be. 

Example.— ^1? always walks before dinner. 
He is always good-natured. 

RcLE 9. E, — When the Participle is pre- 
ceded by two Auxiliaries, the Adverb is placed 
immediately before the Participle, or between 
the Auxiliaries, according to the word it more 
especially qualifies. 

Examples. — He has been nnceasingly purautd 
by his enemies. He has lately been engaged iM 
his new undertaking. In the first sentence, the 
Adverb nnceasingly qualifies the word pursued, 
and is therefore next it ; in the second, it has 
reference to time, and is therefore next thft 
word itas, which marks the tense or time of the 
Verb. 

EXERCISE CXI. 

^^ UoilerHxire the Adverbs, and doubly underscore tU I 
wonlstbey qualify :— 

The masler laught the boy well. How do you do ? 
doubtedly, the Btatement he has made u incarrect. He !i di 
nuEscd, not for hu dishoncBty, but for hie idleneEH. ' 
in Pnris. He always comeE late. Wliere aball nc 
The Pacha haa been eutirelj defeated ; be han not beeu d 
back before. I care not for hia wealth or hig power. " 
not for his weolth, but (oi ^ii Te'sutatdon. Sdll i' 
streainerB float on tbe litMie. \ wwKoimNBsQ, well. 
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ONLY. I 
313. Rule 9. ¥.—0»ly is generally placed 
(I) after the Noun or Pronoun which it quali- 
fies, and (2) before the Adjective, Adverb, or \ 
Verb. (3) If it relate to a whole clause, it J 
must stand before that clause (Sect. 312). ] 
Examples. — (1.) Zb man only hax been given \ 
tfie power of speech. (2.) Tfte teacher is only \ 
Strict, not severe. (2.) My little brother can \ 
only read : he cannot write. (3.) / have seen \ 
the castle, but only at a distance. \ 



g^" Undenicore the words whinh on/ji qualifies: — 
I only un left, the oHierE have heeo hiUed. Antiochus wbb 
not ontj cruel, but impohtic. Galj- with thine eyes shalt &ou 
behold and nee the reward of the wicked. He does not desire 
only to be flattered for his wealth, hot to be lored for his 
Tirtuea. He will rtce'ne ouly what I can offer him. 

314. Observation 1. — Only is placed be- 
fore Nouns when used with a negative ; as, 
JVot only the soldiers, but the officers, were dis- 
contented. If only qualifies the clause, the rule 
before stated holds good ; as, Only not disap- 
pointed, because not hoping. 

Observation 2. — Sometimes when 07tly 
stands between a Noun or Pronoun and Verb, 
it is doubtful to which it refers. In such cases, 
the construction should be changed when it is 
intended to qualify a Noun. Thus, the sentence, 
We only pefform our duty, may mean thaA-uae, 
ou<l no otliers, perform out d.u^, «i ■Cbs»X'«% 4^*, 
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no more than perform our duty. If the formei 
be the meaning, it would be clearer to say. We 
alone, or. We are the only persons who perfo 
our duty. The latter sense might be expressed 
by making use of the auxiliary ; as, We do only 
perform our duty. In speaking, tlie difierence 
of meaning is shown by the difference of em- 
phasis and tone. 

Obbeiiv4tion 3, — Onl^, though generally 
called an Adverb, is an Adjective when it re- 
lates to Nouns and Pronouns ; as, The mas 
okIi/ is left ; or, I only avi left. 

EXERCISE CXIII. 

^^ UnderBCnre the wards to nliicti aHly relates. EncdoK 
it in brackets when an Adjective : — 

England Is not only opnlmt bnt pawerlitl. England oolf 
has powessiDnB in South Africa. Ranges of mnoiitains bic J ~ 
found only on the western parts of a country, bnttbey: 
mostly there. Englaiid only peribrmB her duty in aiming 4 
the ImiiroveuieDt of the world. EnglaQdiB not the only natiot 
that aims at bettering mankind. Italy, gays Coleridge, Int 
every gift of God, only not liberty. 

315. Rule9. G.— (1.) Hither, thither, titA 

whither were formerly used with Verbs J 

motion ; but the Adverbs of rest, here, thert, 

and where, are now generally employed. Thi 

Come here. Where did he go ? are more uai 

and elegant than Come hither. WJiither i 

he go ? 

(2.) Hence, thence, and whence do not, 

strictness, admit from Wioxa them; as- i 

came ilcence, rather flvaiv He caiiw Jtoto, 
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From ia, however, used by many of our good 
writers, 

Rule 9. H.— Two negatives in the same 
clause convey the sense of an affirmative ; as, 
Tlie affair is not unknown to me. This means, 
The affair is knovm to me. 

EXERCISE cxiv. 
^^° Change the fuUowiug sentenoes with a double uegatiTe 
into aSirniative sentences vonveyuig the same senee. Under- 
score the Adrerbs mentioDed in Rulk G. and the Verbs to 
which thejr relate. 

Do not be inBJnccre. Let me wander not unseen. He waa 
not unable to come, but was unwilling. Do not be undecided. 
My brother ia not unknown in Bristol ; he went there in 1825. 
What place did he leave ?— He left York first, and went thenee 
to Birmingham, and thence to Bristol. 

Ob8. — Some Adverbs are used as Adjectives. 

Examples. — The above discourse. After ge- 
nerations. This usage has sometimes been re- 
firobated, but without just gromid; for it is 
bund in our best writers, and accords with the 
general analogy of language. 

Caution,— Never use Adjectives aa Adverbs. 

Example, — T)ie girl speaks distinctly. Dis- 
tinct would be wrong. 

VEEBS. 
AGREEMENT. 

316. A verb must agree with its Nominative 
in Number and Person. (See Sects, 243, 244.) 

Observation. — The Verbs need and dare are. 
sometimes found without the s va fet "C!wix&. \^J^ 
.^ou&ing.; as, .fie need Tut go ; di,tdu.TCWit»^»^ 
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NEUTER VERBS. 

317. Rule 10. — Neuter Verbs implying mo- 
tion generally take the Auxiliary Verb be, in- 
stead of have. 

Examples. — He is arrived. I shall be. g<mt, 1 
when you. come. We might say, He has arrived, f 
/ shall have gone ; but the use of the Verb tffi | 
be is more idiomatic. 

EXERCISE CXV. 

£g° Supply the appropriate AnxilurieB: — Nate. Some of 
the Verbs do not admit of the Verh to be. 

TheTe»»el( ) HrriTed. The boy ( ) walked 

fust. Youir father ( ) now gone. I ( ) ilepl 

doundly. Your friend ( ) not come before. You ( ) 

arisen. The member ( ) retired from the contest. 

PREPOSITION VERBS. 

318. Rule 11. — Some Verbs must be fol- 
lowed by particular Prepositions. 

Examples. — / convinced him of ki» error. 
He was conmnced of his error. Here, the Verb j 
eonvinced is followed by tbe Preposition of. i 
No other Preposition would be proper. 

Obsehvatio.s. — Such Verbs are called Pre-1 

position Verbs, They may be made Passive, ttsm 

other Verbs ; as in the example just givenf 

For list and exercise, see Sect. 333. 

MOODS. 

THE INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 

3/9. Rule 12.— 1\.) \f asenteuce be sim|J 

tieclarative, the Iniikatwe^uiA'Kv'j.^v.W usij 
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Example. — As the angle is a right angle, 
' the Temiiining two are acute. 

(2.) The Siibjuiictive Mood is used when the 
I Verb expresses supposition or uncertainty, con- 
nected with fiiturity, after tlie conjunctions if, 
that, though, lest, till, except, provided, whether, 
end some others ; the Adverbs ere and be- 
\fore ; and words ending in ever ; as, whoever, 
howeoer, &c. 

Example. — If one angle of a triangle be 
Tight, tite remaining two are acute. Here, tlie 
I Bentence, with the Conjunction if, implying 
I hypothesis or supposition, the Verb is put in 
I the Subjunctive Mood. 

E^RCISE CXVI. 

£^ ' Underscore tlie SabjuDctives and their NoroioatlTes, 

■lid fnclose (be Indicative in brockets :— 

I If be receive me Itindlf, I sludl evrr enteero him. I can 

I give DD answer, UDt'd ahe liecide. Unless she ciert herself, she 

l' will not Bncceed. If my friend's rudeness diapleagei 

dEceitfalaess does so in r much higher degree. ' 

blks down, IB yoa saj, frequentlj, he has a knack 

Dp again. Wherever thef be they are not Coc^tful of ajkr 

Ere the morning's busy ray 

Cull you to your work away, 

Ere the silent evening close 

Your wearied eyes iu sweet reposs, 

To lift your heart and voice in prayer, 

Be your lirat uid latest care ; 

And oh 1 where'er your days be paaa'c 

And ob ! howe'er your lot be cast, 

Still think on Him whose eye surveys. 

Whose hand is over all your ways. 

Supply the appropriate fonn of the Verb iu the followimt 

itencea, making use of eilher of these Vejftn. -. nuike, >Ao-ti 



. 



getting I 
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be, amerl, hale, AavB, live, treat, love, deeerl, vasle, lend. 

If the world ( ) better n Mntnry hence, it murt bo 

attributed to the spread of eivili^ation and religion. llioDgfa 
he ( ] Die, yet will I tniat in him. 1 do not tmst 

him, although he ( ) it a|piiQ. I will not trust him 

althong;h he ( ) it again. If the world ( ) 

jaa, ;e know that it hated me. Whether he ( ) pnuie 

□rbluoB>be will pursue the coarse of rectitude. If he( ) 

lived reputabl)', helji Mm (that ia, referring to his present habil 
of life). Ifhe( ) reputably, help him (referring to 

his life in coming periods). However he ( ) nW, I 

muat not forget former kmdnees (preaent habit). HoweTCrlu 
( ) me, I must nut forget funner kindness (futare OMi< 

dnct). lfhe( ) me, 1 am hspp; (present habit). If 

he ( ) me, I shiiU be happy (futare conduct). How 

Bhnll I act if he { ) me ? Do not offend lest thou ( j 

deserted. All depends on his future conduct ; if he ( ) 

industrious he will succeed, though he ( ) only mode- 

rate talents i if he ( ) hia Uma and his nione; he will 

fail, even though hi^ father ( ) him assistance. How- 

ever he ( ), do not refuse him. Whorever he { J 

I shall accompany him. I shall be Eatieliod whichever he ^ ), 

320. Rule 12. A.— The Subjunctive is some- 
times used without any Conjunction, by placing 
the Nominative after a simple Verb, or betweeu 
the Auxiliary and Participle. 

Example, — Had he been present, all would 
have been well. This is equivalent to, If he had 
been present, all would have been well. 

EXEBCI8E CXTII. 

£p° Change the folloninf forms without the Coi^oiwlloa 

lo equivalent ones with it. Thus, Were I able, IteoulddtU, 

changed to, tf I mere able, I would da it, , 

Could he have succeeded, he would not have loft. Had !■ 

been Wrtuous, he wouliliavc ^wsn havpy. Wcro 1 ridxtt I' 

would do more. Did ho tove mo, \ »\«»M. ■\«.\jBJfi[iy. Higf 



! but serve you, 1 should be oroeh pleased. Coold you Iisve 
caiav awAj, 1 know you nould. Had Alexander lived longer, 
he might have done more. 

321. Observation. — Such sentences in the 
Past Subjunctive, and sometimes those having 
their Nominative and Verb in the usual order, 
are often used to expieas a negative assertion. 

Examples. — ^ he have the money, he will 
pay it. If he had the money, he would pay it. 
The first sentence impHes doubt as to his 
having the nioney ; the second asserts that he 
has not got it. 
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322. Rule 13. — ^The Imperative is sometimes 
used absolutely. 

Example. — Briny some monei/ with yon; — 
say ten pounds. The Verb say is in the Impe- 
rative Absolute, not being supposed to have 
any Nominative. 

EXEUCI9E CXIX, 
8^^ Underaeore the Imjieratives Absolute:— 
If he receive so increase ot wnges, suppose of lOi. a week, 
he will alJll be in poverty. Recal any recollection of the past, 
suy o( the meet Irivial thing, ond it ml! be important or unlm- 
purtiuit, aecording to itis asaotaatiuiui. They will cost. Bay, 
tbree puunde eieh. Grant that this would follow, the vcasd.- 
■ore would stUL be detiralite. . 
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THE INFINITIVE. 

323, Role 14. — A Verb is governed in the 
Infinitive by either a Verb, a Noun, or an Ad- 
jective. 

Example, — He delights to please you; or, 
It is his delight to please you ; or. It is delight- 
ful to please you. In alt these sentences, the 
Verb to please is in the Infinitive ; but in the 
first it is governed by the Verb delights, in the 
second by the Noun delight, and in the third 
by the Adjective delightfitt. 

EXERCISE CXX. 

^®° Underscore the Infinitive in each of the following «n- 
tences, and doubly underscore the word goyeming it : — 

He h said to be learned. My friend wrsbcB me to midn- 
tslic this jonrnef . Obedience ought to be prompt. The oe* 
world ought to have been named oiler Columbus. He appean 
to Dbound in riches. The telescope ia siud to have been in- 
vented by JanBen. The com is ready to be cut. Hia ombitian 
is, to excel all others in those qunlities of mind snd lieart, wtucfa 
ought to command respect and oiTeetion. It is aa much the 
happiness, as the duty, or mankind, to adore their Crtatcr. 
Heia reported to have SBidoU I have told JOB. HeianoluDger 
able to escape. I am not anxious to cultivate his friendsliip. 
Man lives to learn, or be baa not learnt to live. ' 

324. Rule 14. A.— Verbs in the InfiniliTC 
Mood, governed by the Active Voice of the 
Verba behold, bid, dare (neuter), feel, Jiiut, hear, 
know, let, mahe, need, observe, perceive, see, have 
(principal Verb), do not usually take the Par- 
ticle to before them. 

Example. — / saw the mn rixe. In this aeo- 
tence, rise is in the In&mlwc, hut, being go- 
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verned by see, it is witliout tiie to. But if we 
use the Passive form of the Verb, the Particle 
to muat not he omitted ; as, The svn was seen 
to rise with more than ordinarij splendour. 

EXERCISE cxxi. 



governing thsm :— 

I heard him ( ) that it waa true. He sees the 

cnemj ( ). The nightingfile wus heard f ) 

very sweetly. Bid her ( ) that book. Will he dare 

( ) in tliat case } I dare hun ( ) that n^in. 

She would have made hini ( ), had he been present. 

1 have observed hi in ( ) very digcrcetly. He would 

be made ( ) this, were he present. He was observed 

( ) very disereetly. 1 bade her ( ) the letter 

immediately. He feels the pain ( ) him. 1 found no 

one ( ) me more assistance than you. The fleet will 

be found { ) to the Mediterranean. Who can behold 

iniuKanc«{ ), and not wck to help her? 1 dure not 

( } that, for it is wrong. Tbc suldiera were bid by 

Cromwell ( ) away the Speaker's mnce. The pain 

was felt ( ) Dcute. No nation has been found ( ) 

andent Greece in the Fine Arta. Let me ( )- ' 

know him (. ) great tstEnCs, I have known him 

( ) great self-control. Queen Ehzabuth was 

known ( ) great vigour of mind. The comets have 

' ' ) in veij elliptieol orbits. Yon will 

( ; a dificienC place among the 

325. Rule 14. B.— The Infinitive is aome- 
timee used absoUitely. 

Example. — To tell you the truth, f hat>e no 
hlffh opinion of kirn. To tell ia in the Infini- 
tive ADBoIute,not being governed by any atbAx 
^word . _ .. . -^_ 
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EXERCIBi; CXXII. 

eg" Underscore the Infinitives Absolute In the foltowinj; 



To continae, I will now show the canBeqneneeB of mj aigt- 
mont. That ia, to be brief, to disprove all he has been at- 
temptiiig to prove. To be randid with you, I think jrOn have 
done quite wrong. To oppress the weak only because tfaeyaie 
nnable to protect themselves, is, t« speak my sentiroents wilh- 
ont reserve, to act rather the demon than the man. To be(hi, 
I must inform jon that 1 left town yesterday. And now, to 
conclude, let us see tvhy you ought to obey these injunctiong. 

326. Rule 14. C— The Present Indefinite 
of the Infinitive must be used to express a cir- 
cumstance occurring either at the same time 
aa that of the word which governs it, or sub- 
sequently to that time; the Present Complete, 
generally to denote that which is prior to it, 
(See Sect. 327.) 

Examples. — He compels me to praise him. 
Here the act of praising is co-existent with the 
act of compulsion, or subsequent to it, and is 
therefore used in the Present Infinitive. He 
supposed me to have praised htm. Here the 
praising is prior to the supposition, and requires 
therefore, the Perfect Tense. 

EXERCISE CXXin. 

f^" Supply the proper Tense of the lafiuitive from ray 
appropriate Verb ; — 

I believe hioi ( ) a B''"^ ■obh- I ordered him ( ) 

me ■ coach. 1 supposed him ( } by the esrlj coaoli. 

I wislked him ( ) by the early coach. He appeaiEd 

( ) a sensible letter. He ought ( ) I procMd 

at oace. tie ougbt ( ) yesterday. I desired him 

( ) ajniimal as aoom iui\ie AuiWtOjmiv. 
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Obsekvation. — Some writers use the Comvlele Tense of 
the Inliaitjve to express a negstlve sense ; ss, / initndei to 
imi done U. Here I intended to da if, would simply state 
mj inlenlUm to du it, nithout giring anj hint ae to whether I 
did actualhr do it or not ; but I inlendfd tn hove done it im- 
plies that I did not do it. Thus it it not incorrect to eaj He 
metmt to Aapi come i/ealerdey, provided that he did not come. 
The words tAould, would, ovght. Sec. utwoys have this can- 
■truction. It may be eUted thns : the use of the Present Com- 
plete of the Infinitive cipresaea n. anppOsitioQ, or case, or ia- 
tentioD, opposed to the actnol fact. (Compare Sect. 321.} 

TENSES. 

327. Rule 15. — In using Verba that are re- 
lated to each other in time, the Tenses cor- 
responding to the succession of time (see Sect. 
112) must be employed. 

Example. — After I had left, he went away. 
The first action, that of leaving, was finished 
before the other, of going, was begun. We 
therefore use the Past Complete Tense. 

I any that I wilt go, if I be able, or, if I can. 

I mid that I icouid go, ^I ifere able, or, if I could. 

I aaid ihal 1 Konld havi gone, if I had been able, or, if I 
could hajie done lo. 

OcsEKVATioN. — AH the Auxiliaries of tlie 
Potential may express a present and future 
time ; thus, He knows he should go to-morrow. 

EXERCISE cxxiv. 

^^ Snpplr the ftpproprinte Auxiliaries and Tenses, using 
■nj suitable pnndpal Verbi i — 

He told me he [ } mme if lie ( ). lie tells me 

be( )comBifho( ). Tlie ormj ( ^tjefewt-i™. 

enemy eome up. Jf he migW come, Ije ij ■^>iiSKBSt 
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bettel. When be sboiUd have arrived be ( ) nut left. 

I know he would came if ha ( ) time. I know be 

will come when be ( ) time. Were my meima greater 

I ( ) gire more. Hnd mj rueanB been greaterv 

I ( ) Ktren more. (See Sect. 321.) 

328. Rule 16. — The same form must be ob- 
served throughout a compound sentence, with 
those Verbs which have the same Nominatives 
and Tenses. 

Example. — He liveth aiid re'tgneth; or, he 
lives and reigns. It must not be he liveth and 
reigns, or, lie lives and reigneth; for as the 
Verbs belong to one sentence, and have the 
same Nominative, he, and the same Tense, the 
Present, the same form in (A or s must be used. 

EXERCISE CXXV. 

1^^ Supply any appropriate Verba within the pareutheaes. 

She( }and( ) daily. God ( ) and 

( ) prayer (use form in Ih). He ( ) redeemed uB 

from Blavery, and ( ) made ns bappy. Who [ 1 

be left, and why ( ) he gone I 

329. Rule 17. — Mere faturitij is exprcBSed 
by shall in the first person, and by will in thft 
second and third ; and the determination of 
the speaker by will in the first person, and 
shall m the second and third. 



Examples. — Izeill go to-morrow, expreeseft 
my determination ; I shall go to-morrow, only 
a future occurrence, independent of my detir^ J 
mination. \ 
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EXEHCISE OXXVI. 

IK^ Underscore the sentences implying the determiimtiaa 
of the Bp*aker ; — 

I eball leave. You will Rome eood. You shall come eoon. 
The boy wili lenm. The boj ehnll learn. Do not tell me he 
will go ; he slmll go. 

330. Rule 18.— Tlie Participle is often used 
absotutely. 

Example. — Calculating roughly, it will cost 
about Jive hundred pounds. 

EXEnCIBE CXXVII. 



Telling you truly, I urn not receiving more. Siieaking coro- 
leasly, be is somewhere in Shropshire. Betraying no ronli- 
dence, I may inform you of this. Setting aside this, be bos 
not acted as be should. Allowing for exaggeration, (be ta!o 
COnCuQS some Crudi. Granting what you say, nty argument 
Btdi holds. While running, he slipped and fell. 

331. Caution. — Do not use the Past Tense 
for the Past Participle, nor the Past Participle 
for the Past Tense, The Participle is, of course, 
used after the Auxiliaries be and have. 

Example. — 77ie river is frozen ouct'. Here, 

* frozen, the Past Participle, is used after is, a 

part of the Verb to be. Froze, the Past Tense, 

would be incorrect. He ran fast ; the use of 

the Past Participle o/h, would be improper. 

EXERCISE CXXVIII. 

t^ Supply the Past Participle or Past Tense in the fol- 
lowing seutenooB, using any approprinte Verb : — 

The cun wbb ( ) by llio fall. Hu let the glass fea 

1{ ) across Aemw. Wwft'^ ^ 

P 3 ^^^ 
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Bcroaa tha river sooner than you. The snake was ( ) 

to B]ipraflcli. 1 ( ) the gnake approBcb, He. Bno- 

nsparte, ( ) bis inucb befare the allies. The march 

wns ( ) before April, She ( ) the ■ 

Bweetly. The eoq|; has been ( ) aweet'- ' 

in the gardon. 1 hnve ( ) in the garde 

the bell Vf ry violeiilly. Tlie hell was ( ) violenfly. 

The murderer was ( ) at the Old Bailey, The bacon 

was ( ) np in the kitchen. 1 have ( ) a letter 

to my friends, I ( ) a letter to my friends. She 

( ) in bed too Inte. She has ( ) m bed nine 

PREPOSITIONS. 
GOVERNMENT. 
Prepositions govern the Objective Case. 
{See Sect. 255.) 

332. Rule 19. — ^The Objective alone is often 
used in a seDse equivalent to the Objective, 
with the Preposition to or for. 

Example. — Send Mm a turkey, = send a 
turkey to him. 

EXERCISE CXXIX. 



hat 

He porohBKed me a horse, I will give her a book. Vo« 
must enclose him a remittance. He will forward thee Ihf 

Earcel. 1 bought them their estate. 1 threw him an ap^. 
le hai procnral me a sitnatinn. 
OnsKKVATiOH. — The«e expresiiiona, in faet, contain flic M. 
mains of the old Detiw Case ; but as the words are the «ttn- 
a« in the ObjectYe, they are epoken of aa Objectives. 

333. RitLE 19. A.— The idiom gf the Ian-— 
guage requiree that certain words should bft 
fyilowed by particular Vte'fos\\X 
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Example. — / co 


njitie in your promise. 


Here 


the Verb confide i 


followed by in, no 


other 


Preposition, as to 


071, or through, wou 


Id he 


proper. 






Aohoireiice of 


LIST. 






Dependent upon 


Abound in 




Derogate from 




Abridge of 




Devolre on, upon 




Accede to 




Difler witli. from 




At«ordwith{nentcr) to (acdne) 


Dilierent fn..,n 




Accuse of 




Diminution of 




Acquiesce in 








Adapt to 




Dissent from 




Adequate to 




Dirtingiiifih from 




AdmimiEhof 




Enamoured of 




Affinity to. between 








AgreeahlBto 




Endowed with 




AlienBite tnnn 




Endued with 




AltCTStionin 




EiBoinupon 








Exception to 




Antipathy to, agiiinBt 




ExdnsivB of 




Ascendent orer 




Tall under, from, npo 




AttendM(/«iffli),upon(a 


Kit) 


Fawn upon, on 




Averse ntuu 




Foraipi to 




Avert from 




Frown at, nn 




Bestow upon, on 




Greedy after 




Boast of 




Ignorant of 




Blush at 




Inculcate on, iipun 




C.U upon, on 








Clear of 




Initiate into, in 




CompabT>le with 
Confer on, upon (?.«e). 




Inseparable from 




with 


Intent upon, on 








Inoredto 




Confid^'r" 




Militate sgmnst 




Conformable to 

Congenial to 




Mistrustful of 










Comonnnt to. with 




PrejUclice against 




Correspond with, to 




Pr^udirialU. 




Deficient in 




Proud of 




^Depe^upon.on 


■ 


Founaiicfcol 


^ 
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Parsunnt to Swerve from 

Rareant from Sympnlhize with 

Reflect ujion, on Tidnt for. after 

B«joice U Triumph over 

Relevant to True to 

Rel; upon, on Tniat in 

Replete with Uneasy aboat 

Repine at Versed !□ 

SigoiGcant of Wait upon, an, at, 

Smile at, upon, on Want of 

EXEHCISE CXXX. 

^^ Sopplf the appropriate PrepoeitioaB, and mtJooE Uie 
Prepositjon-Verba in braciieta (See Sect. 318). " " 
them when naed passivelj : — 

He IB well Tersed { ) Latin. That is a difieTBQt 

account ( ) what jon gave. 1 act confonnablj ( 1 

my mother's wialies. He is accnsEd ( ) robbery ( J 

the parson who w»8 cobbed. She has a taste ( ) poetry. 

The regiment leaves to-morrow, pursuant ( ) orden. 

Reflect ( ) the future. I IcfthimoverwhEbned ( 1 

joy. Wait ( ) him soon. I ahall be rejoiced ( ) 

your good fortune. Tliat is derogatory ( ) hii dig- 

nity. 1 will attend ( ) yoor advice. Tlie nuod sttandi 

( ) her mistteaa. I will correspond ( ) yon. 

The estate was conferred ( ] him. 1 ought to oonfiir 

( ) yon respectiiiig that. I hope the evil will be 

BTerted f ) yon. He a ambitious ( ) repntstion. 

I called ( ) my mother yesterday. The enemy may fall 

f ) them, and cut them off. This has not fUkn 

( ) roy notice. The man who falls ( ) virtue, 

lalla ( ] happiness. Success is incompadble ( ] 

indolence. You are deficient ( ) courage, though you 

boast ( ) your eiploita. I am dependent { ) my 

own exertions. No man is independent { ) otben. 

I was frowned ( ) because I differed ( ) him. 

Eiclnsive of relationship, I am enamoured ( ) Wm on 

account of bis virtues, lie knows that the meaanre will miK> 
late ( ) his interest, but that does not prejudice him 

C ) il. He who truBla ( ) his Creator, is tr«« 

( ) himself. She smiled 1, ^ tra tTOther fc» 



i 
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Obsekvation. — The Derivatives are mostly 
followed by the saniePrepoBitionas their rooUi; 
as rely upon, or, reliance upon- We say, how- 
ever, independent of, not on ; derot/alort/ to, not 
from, ana so of some others. 

BEFORE PLACES. 

334. Rule 19. B.--(l.) With Verbs of lao- 
tion, TO is used before places generally. 

Example. — He goes to London to-morrow; 
shall I come to Rotterdam next week t 

(2.) With Verbs of rest, in is used before the 
names of countries, of our owq capital, and 
the town in which we reside, At is used before 
all cities, towns, and villages, except our own 
capital. 

Examples. — He isin America; Heliceswitk 
tts in London. — As I saw kirn at Lincoln; J 
shall visit him at Leghorn, 

EXERCISE CXXXI. 

^^ Supply the appropriate Prepositions : — 

He will tiBTel ( ) London by coach. He it now 

( ) Newark. My rrieod resides ( ) Spain. 

I hope to ilsic him ( } Seville oeit gomiuer. The 

summer ( ) Entclaod is not no hot as ( ) Franec. 

Observation. — The sense of an Adverb is 
often expressed by an Adjective preceded by 
in; as, in general, that is, generulli/. These are 
termed Adverbial phrases. 
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Observation. — Between can be used only 
with words meaning two objects ; among, with 
those signifying more than two; as, he icent 
between the two trees; he went among the trees 
of the wood. — Between is ^^ hy twain. Twain, 
or tween, means two. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

335. Rule 20. — Certain Conjunctions must 
be followed by certain other Conjunctions as 
their Correlatives. 

Example, — / cannot tell whether he or J will 
come. In this sentence the word whether, com- 
monly considered as a Conjunction, is followed 
by its Correlative, or, 

CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

KL }-"• "' "•' "■»■' -' "■■ •'■' •'••■ 

Neither — nor. /sate neither the boy nor the girl. 
Though— jet. TAonyh he »% mr, yet will Ilnul it Aim. 
Ah — dB. Comparison of eqiuhtjr. He it at gecd at 

As — BO. flimil«ritj. At htU, to will 



So— OB. qasndty. He it not « rich 

ail. 
Consequence before InhniCive. — He wat to ihid M It 

So — that. Conaequenee with all'] Alexander vot »o fumtr- 
Moods, Bicept the Infi. . fal. l/ial he cvertitmtd 
nitive. J o vail cmpirt. 

Observation 1. — Other Negatives than 
nHlJier are soojetimes followed by ntyr; e&» \t 
is not industrious, nor ia he <i,miabU. 
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Observation 2. — Yet is often omitted after 
though; as, though he was powerful, he was not 

happy. 

EXERCISE CSXXII, 
^^° Supply the appropriBte ConjanctiuiiB : — 
Either you ( ) I must leave. Neither you ( ) 

I can go. Hie Thomei is not eo large ( ) the Rhine. 

Oor first-rate men of war are ao large ( ) they hold 

a thoasand men. The wicked are not so liappy ( ) 

the TirCuDQB, neither here ( ) her^Aer. He is ra 

bold ( ) a lion. As his conduct u, ( ) nlU 

his desert be. TJie Atheaiane were so vain ( ) to call 

themselves eorth-boTn. Do uot go ( ) send. Ho 

never tires ( ) stops to rest. 

Conjunctions are often omitted ; as, he hnows 
J must go = he knows that I must go. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

336. Rule 21.— (1.) In Phrases the Inter- 
jection is followed by the Objective of the first 
Personal Pronoun, and the Nominative of the 
second. 

Example. — Ah! unluchy me! Ah! thou 
unlucky one! 

(2.) In sentences, the Interjection does not at 
all afi'ect the construction. 

Example. — Oh! J am unhappy. 

EXERCISE CXXXtll. 
8S" Supply the appropriate Pronouns ; — 
Oh! ( ) 1st person sing. Oh I ( ) fmUah 

ones. Good bye ! ( ) merry one. Heigh ho 1 ( 1 

10 tired. Welcome! ( )wuideie»'. ^l^aa\ ^ 



PARSING. 

337- PoruDg is the taking of sentences lo pieces, redoiufig 
them to their gisrts, or Bnalysing them, aud accounting forEadi 
vtord. All the jirecetllng Eierdees maj be used as Paraiiig Eier- 
cises. The following is the form in which the; should be written : 
Sektence. — My brother kiu uiilh me: q/ter he had gaitd 
on Ihe Kent, he cried out, Ok! kow wonderjal and beautifiil 
are the leoriii iff nature. 
My. Pron., possess, adj., agr. w. brother. 
Brolhtr, Noun, com,, mosc. uog., 3rd., nora. to verb u 
TffU. Verb, iireg., neut,, ind., psat indef., 3rd sing., agr. v. 

its noru. brother, by Rdle 1. 
With. Prep., gin. the obj. me, by RutE 2 D. 
3ft. Pron, ,pera., com,, liag. Ist., otg., goT,liy ailh, R, 2 D. 
After. Adv. of time, connected with verb Aorf gated. 
He. Pron., masc., eing,, 3rd., nom. to verb had gazed. 
Had gazed. Verb, reg,, neat., ind., past comp., aing., 3t 

agr. w. ita nom. he, by Rule 1. 
On. Prep., gov. the obj. <eene, by Rni.i! 2 D, 
The. Art., def., agr. w. ita noun scenf, by Rule S. 
Scene. Noon, com., neat,, ring., 3rd., obj,, got. by prep. < 

by RcLK 2 D, 
He. Pron., pera., masc, sing,, 3rd., nom. to verb cried Ot 
Cried out. Prep. -verb (Sect. 318), reg,, act., ind., paitindof., 

ung., 3rd., Bgr. w. its nom, he, by Rule 1. 
Oh} Inter). Hav. Adv., qnaKf, adj. tronderful and bnut. 
Woaderful. A.Aj.,pos. .4arf. Coaj., cop. Beauli/UI. kii.,pm. I 
Are. Verb, irreg., neut,, ind., pres., pi. , 3td. , agr. w "' 

The. Art., def., agr. w. its noun aior*». ITorit. Noin.c 

neut., pL, 3rd, nom. to verb are. Qf. Prep,, gov, o1v>1 

nature, by Role 2 D. Nature. Noun,coiii., neat. , Biiig,| f 

3rd., ol)j., gov. by prep, qf, Rdlb 2D. 

N.B. Ttie agreement, goveroment, or arrangement, i 

required of those pupils only wlio have gone through, or art I 

going through the SjriU*. 

THE END, 
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